











The Post: “Carrier of news and knowledge 
Instrument of trade and commerce” 


So it was that Dr. Eliot thought of the service the post-office renders with such efficiency and self-effacing rou- 
tine. Carrier it is of our letters which renew the bonds of friendship and refresh the family ties. Instrument 
of business, whose daily communications keep the wheels of production and distribution turning to the benefit 


of us all. Truly, the flow of letters is one of the main streams of our life and the post-office is its channel. 


Since the post-office in America was in its infancy, we have been contributing to its commerce by making 
fine papers for personal and business correspondence. 


So we continue, employing the same enduring ma- 










terials—cotton and linen fibres—for none other 
gives you papers of such quality, durability, and 
distinction. We invite you to enjoy Crane’s Papers 


for your letters, social needs, and business forms. 











FINE PAPERS 


FOR SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE ¢ CURRENCY ¢ SECURITIES 
TRACING « CARBON ¢- BIBLE PAPERS 


MADE !N DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS Stineces 18 01 








X-ray photos courtesy 


The Kelley Koett Mfg. Ca. 


The X-ray machine you see is but one example of 


Formica’s incomparable quality at comparable cost. 
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Ball bearing retainer rings for ail indus- 
try call for Formica’s superior physical 
properties. 


In this case, it’s Formica Tubing, used for insulating the power- 






ful 125,000-volt transformer. 
Formica also comes in special molded shapes, rods and 
sheets (note frame supports in transformer above). It can 


be machined, punched, turned, milled, drilled, threaded, 
CHEMICAL ‘ 


stamped and postformed. There’s a variety of grades, 
each high in electrical, physical, or chemical properties, 


whichever is most desirable. There’s a grade for your 


F ica’ Al lectroplati : ° 
Feo i cca need, whatever it may be. Why not let our engineers 


high resistance to chemicals. 
work with your engineers? 







Write today!’ FORMICA 


Bus Bar insulation, one of many Formica = 100 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, O. 
applications in electrical fields. 
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New Orleans is two cities in one. Visit it during Mardi Gras and you'll find 
the romance and glamor of ancient France and Spain living again in colorful 
pageantry. Visit New Orleans in a workaday mood and you'll find “the Hub } 
of the Americas” a hustling, bustling city of commerce. And as you ride high 

into the Crescent City’s modern skyline, remember this: 1,244 of the 1,504 

elevator installations are by Otis. 


THE NEXT TIME YOU SEE PARIS. 


You may possibly be sitting comfortably at home. Worldwide 
microwave television is being studied by scientists of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation in laboratories 
atop a 300-foot electronic tower at Nutley, N. J. Here again, 

the vertical transportation is supplied by Otis. 





YOUR BUSINESS DAY. 


An elevator man clocks your daily routine into 6 definite patterns. 
At 9, everybody UP to work .. . all morning it’s DOWN-UP, 
UP-DOWN for appointments or snacks .. . 12 mostly DOWN... 
at 1, heavier UP travel . . . all afternoon it’s DOWN-UP, 
UP-DOWN again... and then at 5 — swoosh/ Everybody OUT 

. after that, it’s just the stragglers. 





ANOTHER OTIS FIRST. 


We've developed the first elevatoring system ever to be timed to the 

6 changing traffic patterns of your entire business day. It’s called 
AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVATORING because its 

AUTOmatic and elecTRONIC features match the services of three or 
more elevators to all of your traffic demands. It’s explained interestingly 
in a new Oris Booklet. Write for Bulletin B-721-D. 







Otis AUTOTRONIC Traffic-Timed ELEVA- fA 
TORING can also be used to increase the effi- | 4* y c 
ciency of existing groups of elevators. We'll be 

1] Wie 


glad to tell you how. 
Ne 
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3 ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 











BOTTOM-UP MANAGEMENT" The unusual 
reader interest in William B. Given’s stimu- 
lating discussion of “Bottom-up Management 
Builds Individual Initiative,” which appeared 
in the November Dun’s Review, resulted in 
the article being reprinted. The supply is limited, 
but while it lasts the reprints are available with- 
out charge. 

Mr. Given suggests developing a mode of 
business practise by which responsibility is 
passed down through an organization so that 
supervisors and workers at all levels are encour- 
aged to develop creative thought on improving 
equipment and work methods and to translate 
this thought into action. 


SPURRING INDUSTRIALIZATION What are the 
advantages to the United States in the indus- 
trialization of agrarian countries such as those 
of Latin America? How may this be accom- 
plished and what are the problems which stand 
in the way? George H. Houston, consulting 
engineer and former president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, considers this matter in the 
March Dun’s Review. 
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Long-Term Security for Private Industry- - - - «+ II 
Erwin H. Scuecr 
Professor of Business Management, In Charge Department 
of Business and Engineering Administration, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


The Relativity of Net Profits, Part I ee ee 
Roy A. FouLke 
Vice-President, DuN & BrapstreEET, INC. 


Why Do So Many Business Men Start Foundations? - - 15 
J. K. Lasser, CPA 


Chairman, Institute on Federal Taxation, New York University 


Replacement Depreciation + an ol ae 
J. H. LanpMan 


Sher, Roeder & Landman 
The Trend of Business e ite «tte, “ee 
Trade Activity—A Regional Summary : 21 
Here and There in Business 26 


Dun’s Review (including Dun’s International Review and The World's Markets). February 
1949. Published monthly. 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. Subscription information 
on page 68. Copyright 1949 by Dun & Brapstreet, Inc. Copyrighted under International 
Copyright Convention. All rights reserved under Pan American Copyright Convention 
Frontispiece, freight train in Cascade Mountains, Oregon, Devancy Photograph. 
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SCISSORS-GRINDER 





q 
. 7 HE early scissors-grinder was a man 
When the house- 
wife had no scissors or knives to sharpen it 
was a pretty sure thing that a broken umbrella 
could be produced that needed mending. 
His tinkling bell would herald his approach 
down the neighborhood streets in the late 


of dual accomplishment. 


1800’s as housewives scurried to find the 
little jobs they had been saving for his visit. 
As he pumped the treadle of his grinder and 
drew the steel blade back and forth across 
the stone, a shower of golden stars danced 
and died along the arc of his stone. Fas- 
cinated children marveled at the beauty of 
the pyrotechnics but winced as he drew a 
deft finger across the blade to test its keen 
edge. 

Always sure of an audience the scissors- 
grinder-man was sometimes something of an 
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actor. Rhythmic flourishes of the knives as 
he flipped them from side to side brought 
“ohs” and “ahs” from his pop-eyed audience 
of small fry. Perhaps many a man, who 
to-day occupies a place of prominence in busi- 
ness, science, or the arts, at one time thought 
only of a future emulating this wonderful 
scissors-grinder-man. 

Down the quiet lanes of outlying towns and 
in the teeming sections of great cities the 
scissors-grinder still caters to his diminishing 
trade—for the march of progress has made its 
mark upon him—to-day simple automatic 
sharpeners which any housewife can handle, 
and power driven high-speed sharpeners in 
factories keep the keen edges on cutting tools 
in the home and in industry. 
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To that expanding line of finer office furniture there is now added the 
CRESTLINE 46° group with all the exceptional CRESTLINE 
features . . . Litetone finish . 29° Height ..; . 32). Deom 
Eye-ease Top .. . New Feather-touch foldaway 

mechanism in the 46° typewriter desk . . . True-edge Trim 

Full Roll Edge . . . PLUS the functional efficiency and matchless 

good looks that have made CRESTLINE the 

choice of the men who buy today with 


their eye on many tomorrows. 






MTF. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, AVENEL, N. J. 
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>< Early this morning this lobster 
was twenty fathoms under the Atlantic. 
Tonight it will provide the main dish 
at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver... 
all because of modern high-speed air 
cargo transport. 


>< Air cargo delivers food, medicine, 
clothing . . . needed supplies of every 
kind...in hours instead of days. This, 
and fast passenger transportation, are 
vital services the airlines offer 
American business. 


>< Plane loads of goods or men on 
time are payloads ...and Sperry equip- 
ment helps airliners stay on schedule 
regardless of weather or visibility... 
helps maintain the schedule reliability 
so important to air cargo carriers. 
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Succulent Supper... Om K 





de Today, many airlines equip their 
cargo ...as they do their passenger 
transports...with...the Sperry A-12 
Gyropilot* for smooth, level flight... 
the Automatic Approach Control to 
guide valuable cargos safely down the 
runway...the Gyrosyn* Compass and 
other flight instruments for accurate 
information on position and direction. 


>< These and other well-known 
Sperry products are designed for long 








hours of trouble-free service . .. are 
designed to enable airlines to operate 
their cargo and passenger services 
more efficiently and more economi- 
cally...with more profit. For example, 
the new Engine Analyzer checks 
engine performance during flight and 
prevents costly tie-ups on the ground. 


>< Meanwhile, Sperry research and 
engineering explore new, better ways 
for moving men and goods by air. 
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SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION + GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEW ORLEANS «+ LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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You’ve never seen 
such a mimeograph 


Here, for the first time, is a table-top mimeo- 
graph with a self-contained electric-drive. The op- 
erator remains comfortably seated while this ma- 
chine produces clear, sharp copies of written, typed 
and drawn material at the rate of 140 per minute. 
Now add sturdy construction for continuous trouble- 
free operation, built-in features that handle a variety 
of jobs and the availability of special accessories to 
speed up and simplify systems work. 

Investigate this new A. B. Dick mimeograph, model 435. 
For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. Look in the phone book or write for the name of 

your nearby A. B. Dick Company representative. A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A. B. DICK @ 


—the first name in mimeographing _ 
Cm 





| 4 
Shown at right is the model 27 
A. B. Dick mimeograph stand 


with built-in foot control for 
fast fatigue-free operation. 
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Specialized tank cars for more effi- 
cient shipping of liquids are designed 
and built at General American’s plants. 


General American’s maintenance 
shops, located throughout the coun- 
try, keep GATX cars rolling. 


In cooperation with the railroads, ex- 
perienced record keeping and traffic 
control distribute GATX cars to meet 
shippers’ special and seasonal re- 
quirements. 





GATX 
SERVICE FOR 
SHIPPERS 
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The GATX reporting mark identifies the General 
American fleet of more than 40,000 tank cars of 
207 specialized types. This fleet, built in General 
American’s own plants and serviced by General 
American’s shops and offices everywhere, con- 
tinues to give shippers the safe, economical trans- 


portation of bulk liquids they need. 
WGatx/ 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Transportation Corporation 


135 South LaSalle Street ¢ Chicago 


District Offices: Buffalo « Cleveland -« Dallas 

Houston « Los Angeles *« New Orleans « New York 

Pittsburgh « St.Lovis +« San Francisco «+ Seattle 
Tulsa ¢ Washington 

Export Dept., 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 


AMAA 
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OS PRIME duty of top-man- 
agement is to so order and administer 
general corporate policies that the long- 
term security of the enterprise is rea- 
sonably assured. Such protective poli- 
cies serve to anticipate the impact of 
unexpected happenings or to resist sub- 
versive pressures. That one of the best 
defenses is a strong offense is as true 
in business as in warfare. Protection 
by purely negative measures in the long 
run is likely to prove futile. 

The nature of these aggressive mea- 
sures is determined by the kind of dif- 
ficulties encountered. These, too, are 
changing. Consequently, new trends 
in safeguards to American business are 
now appearing and already reveal new 
designs peculiarly fitted to conserve the 
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ERWIN H. SCHELL 


of Business and Engineering Administration, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


continuance and growth of private en- 
terprise in the United States. 

Early in our industrial history there 
was a common conviction that a large 
backlog of unfilled orders was the surest 
road to industrial security. 

A second and somewhat later pro- 
cedure was that of building heavy in- 
ventories of raw materials, stock in 
process, or finished parts. Prior to the 
First World War, banks measured in- 
dustrial borrowing capacity in terms of 
inventory valuation no less than “char- 
acter, competence, and capital.” 

More recently, top-management 
swung toward the establishment of 
large reserves of cash or Government 
securities. In addition to gracing the 
balance sheet, such resources brought 
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FOR PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Professor of Business Management, In Charge Department 


trade prestige, enhanced buying power, 
and suggested that dividend payments 
could more certainly be maintained. 

These attempts to provide assurance 
of continuity have not been found en- 
tirely satisfying. For example, unfilled 
orders proved an invitation to competi- 
tion. The presence of unsatisfied de- 
mand is a sure stimulant to new estab- 
lishments to satisfy it. ; 

Again, with the advent of increasing 
price fluctuations after the First World 
War and with growth in obsolescence 
rates, inventories suddenly became 
viewed as liabilities rather than assets, 
and the would-be borrower was fre- 
quently urged by his bank to liquidate 
holdings as a prerequisite to receiving 
financial assistance. 
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As for large liquid assets, the pay- 
ment of dividends solely from surplus 
during periods of subnormal business 





























activity was early criticised, and more 
recently Uncle Sam has frowned upon 
the financial policy of building over- 
large cash reserves. 

Putting eggs in more than one bas- 
ket has for many years been a favorite 
method of lessening industrial risk, yet 
this apparently impregnable policy has 
a way of developing its own peculiar 
pitfalls. 

As an example, a line-to-lee which 
had considerable attractiveness after the 
First World War was that of foreign 
trade, culminating in the establishment 
of company-owned foreign branches. 
Thus risk in terms of the fluctuations 
of the national business cycle would be 
averaged over more than one country. 
However, limitations established by 
foreign governments over branch en- 
terprises have markedly lessened the 
dependability of dollar income from _ canew rnorocearH rrom MONKMEYER 
these sources; and to-day investments 


of this nature have questionable value “.... investments in good-will have been directed to the employee group. ... Top- 
" aoe: . ae management to-day is instituting long-range policies and programs for employee selection, 
as safeguards for industrial continuity. training, and administration which would not have been dreamed of a scant decade ago.” 


Product Diversification 


“4 line-to-lee which had considerable attractiveness after the First World War was .... 
: foreign trade, culminating in.... company-owned foreign bran hes. Thus risk in terms of 
also been widely undertaken, frequent- — fluctuations of the national business cycle would be averaged over more than one country.” 


ly with benefit to the company. Yet 


the disadva ntages of too great variety MATIOGANY LOGS READY FOR LOADING AT MOBILE—CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 


Diversification of product lines has 


often more than counterbalance the 
gains. The fundamental weakness in 
diversity as a corporate protection is 
the fact that the most serious current 
hazards confronting private enterprise 
tend to affect all establishments alike, 
irrespective of diversity in the produc- 
tive elements. Hence top-management 
iy seeking elsewhere for protective 
measures. 

The use of collaborative methods in 
gaining security indicates the attaining 
of industrial maturity and the broad- 
ening of administrative outlook beyond 
that characteristic of the earlier nar- 
rowly competitive view-point. 

Increasingly, establishments are fav- 
oring active participation with trade 
associations, professional societies, and 
other national bodies of an industrial 
nature which are in a stronger position 
to exercise influence in co-operative re- 
lationships with representatives of other 
important segments of the American 
(Continued on page 50) 
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PART If. 
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e*fPPLIED accountancy, as 


practised, to be an exact science in 
mathematics and in economics, postu- 
lates continuously stable prices. This 
condition does not exist in a profit in- 
centive economy, and as far as histori- 
cal research tells us, has never existed 
for any material length of time in any 
economy. As a result, the mathemati- 
cal figure of accounting profits is a 
relative one, based first, on the fact 
that we live in a world of fluctuating 
monetary values reflected by constantly 
changing prices, and second, by the 
series of accounting assumptions, which 
were discussed in the January issue of 
Dun’s Review, under the title “The 
Relativity of Net Profits.” 

As we have seen, certain assets are 
carried in the balance sheet at dollar 
values which often are different from 
the current economic values of those 
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ROY A FOULKE 


Vice-President, DuN & Brapsrreet, Inc. 


H 
eFl OW CAN PROFITS BE 


PLAYED BY PROFITS IN OUR 
CESSES, AND FAILURES LII 
ARE PROBLEMS O} 
MAN, THE WORKER, THI 


items on the statement date. Moreover, 
the profit and loss statement, which is 
related to the balance sheet, provides an 
accounting profit figure which is ma- 
terially affected by the convention of 
taking depreciation on the basis of “re- 
corded facts,” that is, original cost, in- 
stead of current economic values, and 
by “personal judgments.” 

Now let us turn from the concept of 
net profits in accounting to the concept 
and problem of net profits in economics. 

The figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show that the average produc- 
tion worker in typical industrial plants 
received a weekly wage of $54.49 in 
November 1948 an increase of 128.4 per 
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CONSOLIDATED EDISON PLANT, NEW XORK CITY——-CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 


MEASURED? 


UNUSUAL CURRENT 
INVESTOR, THE TAXPAYER, 
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WuAT IS THE THE ROLE 

ECONOMY? WutAT EFFORTS, SUC- 
BEHIND THE PROFIT FIGURES? "THESE 
INTEREST TO THE BUSINESS 


AND CONGRESS. 
cent since 1939. These dollar wages 
are the highest that have ever been at- 
tained in the United States, in peace 
or in war. And yet if any normal, in- 
telligent individual were confronted 
with this statement, he would undoubt- 
edly say that it was little more than a 
figure of speech. Wages have increased 
but, at the same time, the prices and the 
cost of living also have increased. One 
dollar to-day will buy only as much as 
would 57 cents in 1939. A dollar is a 
fixed unit of monetary value but a fluc- 
tuating unit of economic value. We 
all know that the dollar of 1948 is not 
the same as the pre-war dollar. 

It is one of the strange, perplexing, 
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The percentages of the national income that are represented by employee compensation 
and by corporate profit have fluctuated considerably in the past 20 years. Usually an 
increase in one has been accompanied by a decline in the other. Aggregate dividend pay- 
ments during the past two decades have generally varied less than four percentage points 
when compared with the national income. This chart was compiled from United States 


Office of Business Economics figures. 


and dismaying facts that men who in- 
stinctively recognize the decreased value 
of the dollar to labor, fail to recognize 
the same fact in considering the de- 
creased economic value of the dollar 
profit to business corporations and stock- 
holders. If a dollar to-day is worth 57 
cents in 1939 purchasing power to labor, 
i( is only worth 57 cents to corporations 
and stockholders. It’s the same dollar. 
Inflation strikes indiscriminately; it has 
the same effect on the income of cor- 


porations as it has on individuals. 


Measuring Profits 


Considerable discussion has been car- 
ried on over the years as to whether 
the per cent of profit on net worth 
or the per cent of profit on net sales is 
the soundest or preferable measure of 
profit. Both measures serve their par- 
ticular purposes, but insofar as the per 
cent of profit or xet worth is the in- 
centive for savings, investment, and 
re-investment, that concept would seem 
to be the most applicable for the cur- 
rent consideration. 

Between 1939 and 1946 accounting 
profits, after taxes, of all corporations 
increased from 3.5 per cent to 7.4 per 
cent on the aggregate net worth of all 
corporations, and from 1939 to 1947 
from 3.5 per cent to 9.6 per cent. In 
other words, the per cent of account- 
ing profits on aggregate net worth in- 
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creased 111 per cent between 1939 and 
1940, and 174 per cent between 1939 
and 1947. The average wages of pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics increased 83 per cent 
between 1939 and 1946, and 100.3 per 
cent between 1939 and 1947. 

From this comparison it is evident 
that the increases in the per cent of ac- 
counting profits, after taxes, on aggre- 
gate net worth between 1939 and 1946, 
and between 1939 and 1947, were ma- 
terially higher than the increase in 
wages of typical industrial workers 
over the same period of years. This 
fact does, however, raise some question 
of comparable bases even though iden- 
tical years are being considered. 

From the very moderate fluctuations 
that occurred in average wages from 
1937 through 1940, it would appear that 
average wages were fairly well stabil- 
ized in 1939. On the other hand, there 
has been no period since 1929, the year 
aggregate corporate accounting profits 
were first determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, when accounting 
profits have been even faintly stabilized. 

Let us pursue this inquiry a little 
further, and ascertain, if we can, a more 
stable base for measuring profits. Let 
us look at the dividend returns on pre- 
ferred and common stocks over these 


same years. The data for preferred 
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stocks are based upon ten high grade 
industrials, ten medium grade indus- 
trials, and ten “special” grade industrial 
preferred stocks. Common stock yields 
were based on 200 common stocks. 
The yields on the basis of market 
prices of the preferred and common 
stocks follow somewhat different pat- 
terns. On preferred stocks the aver- } 
age yield decreased steadily from 1939 
through 1946 except for an increase in 
1942; there was a moderate increase in 
1947. On common stocks the average 
yield on the basis of market prices in- 
creased steadily from 1939 to a high 
in 1942 and then decreased until 1947 
when a slight expansion occurred. The 
average yield on the preferred stocks for 
the nine years was 5.47 per cent and on 
the common stocks was 5.03 per cent. 
The average yield of 5.03 per cent on 
common stocks for the nine years would 
seem to be an objective base with which 


* the per cent of corporate accounting 


net profit might reasonably be com- 
pared. Over the years from 1939 to 
1947 inclusive, dividend payments of 
all corporations, according to the com- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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HILANTHROPIC motives 
are the primary force behind the crea- 
tion of most foundations. But there 
may be less altruistic and even selfish 
motives. These are legitimate and even 
desirable, for they benefit the public. 
I shall list them briefly. 

Income taxes are a chief concern of 
many donors. They can get a deduc- 
tion for contributions to their founda- 


tions of up to 15 per cent of adjusted 


Much of this material appears in the author’s book— 
How Tax Laws Make Giving to Charity Easy—published 


n 1948 by Funk & Wagnalls—The Editors. 
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LOOKING UP BROADWAY FROM NEW YORK CUSTOMS HOUSE—-CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 


J. K. LASSER, CPA 


Chairman, Institute on Federa’ Tuxation 
New York University 


gross income. By giving away appre- 
ciated property the donor escapes a tax 
on the realization of his gain as well. 

By giving property to a foundation 
which he controls the donor can save 
himself income taxes, via the contribu- 
tion deduction. But he can also have 
the foundation distribute the charity 
where and when it seems most desir- 
able to do so. That may be at any 
time, even in the distant future, in spite 
of the fact that the donor receives a 


contribution deduction in the year of 


AX FREE EDUCATIONAL 
AND CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS, 
WITH EXTENSIVE HOLDINGS IN 
FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, DEPART- 
MENT STORES, AND A VARIETY OF 
REAL ESTATE INTERESTS, ARE A 
NEW PHENOMENON IN AMERI- 
CAN BIG BUSINESS. Wuy HAS 
THE NUMBER OF FOUNDATIONS 
SWELLED DURING THE PAST THREE 
DECADES FROM A MERE HANDFUL 
TO AN ESTIMATED 10,000, WITH 
ASSETS REPUTED TO BE WORTH 
MORE THAN 1.8 BILLION DOLLARS? 


his gift. The donor need no longer 
make hurried decisions as to how much 
te give away. 

The foundation protects the rich man 
from the avalanche of charity requests 
that regularly come to him. These re- 
guests can be passed on to the founda- 
tion created for that purpose. 

The foundation can aid considerably 
to avoid the total elimination of capital 
that follows with our high estate taxes. 
Capital can therefore be devoted to edu- 


cational purposes, industrial research, 
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religious, or scientific efforts. With pres- 
ent day income and estate tax rates, the 
foundation seems to be the last method 
available to permit diversion of capital 
to sources of one’s own choosing, Per- 
haps it is the one of the few processes 
left by which we can now begin to ac- 
complish the job previously completed 
by capital built up by income or prop- 
erty appreciation. 

The present day high income tax 
rates and high estate tax rates sug- 
gest that foundations may well be the 
method of insuring that funds will be 
available for use in new ventures in 
business. At the current writing, there 
is little opportunity to attract this capi- 
tal in view of the tax rates on businesses 
and the double tax payments required 
on dividend distributions. The foun- 
dation protects this money and can ear- 
mark it for industrial expansion. Thus 
the foundation can preserve capital ap- 
preciation. It can protect funds from 
the erosion of the tax system. By it, 
funds may be retained for the competi- 
tive effort of enterprises in which indi- 
viduals are interested. Ordinarily that 
could not be accomplished out of liquid 





funds available from ordinary dividend 
or salary income. 

The mechanics used to establish the 
fcundation may secure all sorts of direct 
or indirect payments to members of a 
family. For example, the payments 
may consist of compensation paid by 
the foundation to members of the family 
or annuities to the family. Sometimes 
funds are given to a foundation subject 
to the payment of an annuity. 

Not only the impact of income taxes 
but estate taxes (which take up to 77 
per cent of estate wealth) and gift taxes 
(which are 75 per cent of estate tax 
rates) bring pressure on wealthy men 
to establish foundations. Often family 
control of a business can be maintained 
by preventing its sacrifices to pay the 
heavy estate taxes. 

Most foundations! are established to 
use funds for some purposes that the 
creators deem worthy. But altruistic 
and benevolent motives are often rein- 
forced by personal benefits in prompt- 


ing the formation of foundations. Our 


1The term is much misused and abused. The word 
“foundation,” having a connotation of wealth, perma- 
nence, and respectability has often been used by promoters 
for one purpose or another. 
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tax structure, through heavy estate 
and gift taxation, makes it dificult for 
wealthy men to give a large proportion 


of their wealth to their families.” It ap- 
plies the sharp and sweeping scythe of 


taxation to transfers of wealth. On the 
other hand, transfers to public welfare 
organizations are especially favored by 
the tax law. Thus, our taxing system 
has strengthened the natural impulses 
to give to charity. The number and in- 
fluence of public welfare organizations 
have increased over the years, especially 
in the last decade of heavy, progressive 


income taxation. 
Foundations Rapidly Increase 


Hundreds of foundations have been 
created during the last dozen years. In 
1g15 the first directory of American 
foundations listed the existence of 
twenty-three of them in the United 
States. When surtaxes began to mount 
to high rates in 1936 these organizations 
multiplied. The Russell Sage Founda- 
tion lists more than 500 with capital 
assets of over $50,000 each. The Trea- 
sury Department estimates there are 
over 10,000 philanthropic foundations 
in the United States. The vast majority 
are relatively small, though at least two 
have assets of over $100 million, a dozen 
have assets of $25 million, and nearly 
forty have assets of over $10 million 
each. A single New York bank is the 
trustee of about $400 million of trust 
funds dedicated to charity. 

Newspaper stories say the biggest 
foundation was organized by the Ford 
family. It apparently has saved mil- 
lions in estate taxes by receiving much 
of the non-voting Ford Motor Com- 
pany stock. 

But these generous contributions did 
not disturb, in the least, the control of 
the Ford enterprises. Only 5 per cen: 
of the total Ford stock is voting stock 
and it is retained right in the family. 

That may give us the reason for some 
of the popularity of and growth in the 
number of family foundations. The 
answer is—control. Even if voting 
stock is given to the foundation, con- 
trol is retained when members of the 


2 In the tax sense a foundation is a non-profit organi- 
zation, but not a governmental body. It has a fund of 
its own, the income or principal of which is used for 
public welfare. It may be a corporation, a trust, or 
an unincorporated association. Where permanence is 
wanted, the corporate form is generally more desirable 
and is more generally used. 
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family dominate the foundation as di- 
rectors, trustees, or as administrative of- 
ficers. Control of almost everything 
(except receipt of dividends from the 
contributed stock which would be 
largely taxed away anyway) can be re- 
tained through the family foundation. 
At the same time, it can promote good 
publicity and serve as a powerful social 
instrument for public welfare. 

Many of these family foundations 
yield great advantages to the businesses 
and ideals of the donors. Many give 
aid to employees of the donor’s busi- 
ness and therefore contribute to its pro- 
ductivity and good-will. Many well 
publicized foundations bring favorable 
public attitudes to the stores and prod- 
ucts of the businesses out of which 
the foundation indirectly emerged. 
Some provide research benefits. Some, 
even create jobs for members of the 
founders’ families. 

It must be remembered, too, that all 
the interests in property need not be 
given away. Life interests, or life es- 
tates, can be retained by the donor or 
his dependents, and remainder interests 
given to the foundation. An annuity 
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can be given to the foundation. Or 
property, subject to an annuity for one 
or more lives, can be donated. 

The terrifying specter of estate taxes 


looms up when one owns valuable 
“frozen” assets. Such assets may com- 
prise white-clephant estates and resi- 
dences, valuable works of art, and col- 
lections of all sorts. Their enormous 
values may swell the size of the estate 
taxes to the extent that they would have 
to be auctioned off to raise cash to pay 
taxes. By giving them to a foundation, 
as Andrew Mellon did, not only are 
estate taxes saved but the valuable 
contribution deduction can be taken. 
Most important, a great public service 
is performed. Very often local personal 
and real property taxes can be avoided 
by giving the taxed property to a philan- 
thropic foundation. 

The charitable foundation does not 
belong only to the arsenal of the ex- 
tremely rich man. It can be useful to 
thousands of men in the middle tax 
brackets. They, too, can save income 
and estate taxes and increase their 
ability to help charitable causes. 

Many of those who can benefit are 
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business men whose controlled corpora- 
tions have been built up over years of 
effort and by plowing back substantial 
profits. By giving a portion of the stock 
to a family foundation they save the 
tax on the appreciation of the stock 
values. They also get a large income 
tax deduction for the contribution at 
the increased value. And, substantial 
estate taxes are saved upon death. 
These gifts can be made to the founda- 
tion over a yeriod of years, thus multi- 
plying the benefits obtained. 


Income Does Not Stop 


Often managerial income from the 
property can continue to be received 
by the donor, or members of his family, 
even though the property has been 
given away to the foundation. 

Many charitable demands upon po- 
tential donors are greatest and reach 
their peak when economic conditions 
are depressed and employment low. 
Yet the ability to give and the tax bene- 
fits from charitable deductions are gen- 
erally highest during prosperous years. 
Then incomes are high and tax rates 
How can the donor hold on to his 
funds to the day when charity will need 


his aid and yet get his contribution de- 


up. 


duction in the year when it costs him 
the least? 

The charitable foundation offers a 
fine solution. By giving the funds to 
the foundation the donor gets the de- 
duction currently. He can give in his 
most advantageous year. The founda- 
tion, however, can hold on to the funds 
—even accumulate the income—and 
then use the money in the years when 
it can do the most good for the benefi- 
ciaries. Where the contributions to the 
foundation are in the form of property, 
or shares of stock in a controlled busi- 
ness, no capital need be withdrawn from 
the business. Thus stock contributions 
can be made in years of high ecenomic 
activity with the assurance that the 
capital will continue to be employed as 
before and the income accumulated 
for use in bad years. 

Assume that Smith owns the Smith 
Corporation. Smith wants to organize 
the Smith Foundation to conduct 
cancer research. He organizes the 
foundation so that it enjoys the exempt 
privilege status and gives it $500,000, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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OW is American busi- 
ness being curtailed in the 
struggle to raise production? 
Why will future productivity 
suffer from our current efforts 
to supply markets created by 
World War chaos? How can 
America provide now for its 
continued preeminence in pro- 
duction? 
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J. H. LANDMAN 


Sher, Roeder & Landman 


EPRECIATION, just as 
much as labor, service, and material, is 
an element of cost in the conduct of a 
business. Unlike the latter items which 
are concurrent charges against income, 
depreciation is a puzzling, prorated, an- 
nual deduction from the original cost 
(or other base) of consumable and de- 
teriorating property spread over the 
latter’s estimated useful life. 

Depreciable properties embrace chief- 
ly plant and equipment, buildings, of- 
fice furniture and fixtures, and trans- 
portation equipment. Naturally, the 
larger the depreciation is the smaller 
will be a company’s reportable income. 

Of late, the ever-present depreciation 
problem has taken on a new com- 
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plexion. One justification advanced for 
annual depreciation for the services of 
a deteriorating asset is to enable a going 
business to recover its investment in that 
property so that it might have ulti- 
mately the resources to replace it. 

Management is particularly conscious 
to-day of the fact that, with prevailing 
price levels as high as they are, business 
will not be able to acquire out of annual 
depreciation allowances to the extent 
that it did in the past the assets that 
will become exhausted. Obviously, 
then, since depreciation is predicated on 
cost and not replacement for accounting 
and tax purposes, the financial state- 
ments of many companies report phan- 
tom or illusory profits. 
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These annual totals do not agree with those included with the gross national product estimates 


of the United States Department of Commerce. 


This is mainly because some of the equip- 


ment and construction outlays that were charged to current expense have been excluded from 


the series contained in this chart. 


Currently major corporate financial 
requirements for new plant and equip- 
ment, increases in inventories, and the 
like are met first out of undistributed 
net earnings and then out of deprecia- 
tion allowances. New security issues 
least satisfy this need. In 1947, of the 
$16 billion invested in corporate plant 
and equipment outlays only $4.5 bil- 
lion originated in depreciation reserves. 
In 1946, of the $12 billion invested in 
plant and equipment outlays only $4.1 
billion were of this origin, according to 
the Midyear Economic Report of the 
President, July 1948. 

It appears that corporations must in- 
crease their earned surplus, depreciation 
allowances, and public flotations of se- 
curities to adjust for the ever-mounting 
price levels of plant and equipment. 
This is necessary should they ever want 
to replace their plant and equipment 
when exhausted, which they must 
eventually do to stay in business. The 
smaller firms must particularly accumu- 
late earnings and depreciation reserves 
for this purpose because they cannot 
readily attract new capital or contract 
loans. 

Our industrial plant and equipment 
outlays have already assumed enormous 
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proportions. A decade and a half of 
subnormal business expansion during 
the depression and war and the current 
domestic and foreign demands for our 
manufactured goods are responsible for 
this heavy post-war business invest- 
ment. No small part therein was played 
by the emphasis on cost reduction and 
the substitution of new products and 
techniques for old ones which were 
caused by the fact that national em- 
ployment and productive capacity have 
reached maximum levels. The accom- 
panying chart presents the history of 
new dollar capital investments in plant 
and equipment, and the history of the 
percentages of new plant and equip- 
ment outlays to gross national product. 
But these extraordinary current busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant and 
equipment are not enough. 

The accounting profession was en- 
treated by business to revise its time- 
honored allowances for depreciation on 
cost. After a thorough study of the 
question, it declined to do so for 1947 
and recently for 1948. It takes the posi- 
tion that the problem of high prices is a 
financial matter and, even if it is not al- 
together so, that the period of “present 
conditions” is not precisely the proper 
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time to make a change in reporting.’ 

It believes that such a change would 
confuse readers of financial statements 
and nullify many of the gains that have 
been made toward clearer representa- 
tion of corporate finances. It does, how- 
ever, hold that it is entirely satisfactory 
for management to make annual ap- 
propriations of net income or surplus 
in contemplation of the acquisition of 
facilities at higher price levels. Though 
this advice is not intended to be face- 
tious, it nevertheless affords business 
little comfort. 


Adjusting for Value 


The dissenting accountants advise 
the adoption of an appropriate annual 
index factor such as the one for whole- 
sale commodity prices, construction 
costs, or cost of living, to convert cost 
to value depreciation. This may be 
done provided the financial statement 
reflects this item in dollars of original 
and of current purchasing power so 
that the public, investors, labor, and 
management can readily discern the 
difference in consequential incomes. 

Despite the strictures of the account- 
ing profession a few bold companies 
deviated and espoused value deprecia- 
tion as their economic shibboleth. Some 
charged off the excessive construction 
and replacement costs as current losses. 
Others augmented their over-all depre- 
ciation allowances to reflect at least in 
part the increased dollar value of the 
services of depreciable assets acquired 
in former dollars of much higher pur- 
chasing power. 

Others increased the depreciation 
rates of their newly acquired assets so 
as to spread their high dollar costs over 
the current and future years of fore- 
casted high incomes. Still others wrote 
up all their capital assets and simultane- 
ously advanced proportionately their 
depreciation allowances. 

Some of these arbitrary management- 
dictated adjustments embraced inven- 
tory valuations and other items as well 
as plant and equipment. Most of these 
extra deductions were properly made 
after having arrived at operating in- 

(Continued on page 56) 





1 Depreciation and High Costs, Accounting Research 
Bulletin No. 33, dated December 1947, of the American 
Institute of Accountants. Its Committee on Accounting 
Procedure reiterated this position with minor changes on 
October 14, 1948, with four dissenting votes voiced by 
Messrs. Broad, Paton, Peloubet, and Wellington. 
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PRODUCTION 


/ECORD BREAKING LEVELS 
OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY GENERALLY 
WERE SUSTAINED IN THE EARLY 
WEEKS OF 1949. THE OUTLOOK 
FOR CONTINUED HIGH EMPLOY- 
MENT, PRODUCTION, AND SALES 
WAS GOOD. 


Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-1939—=100; Federal Reserve Board 


PRICES 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 234 160 189 193 
February 236 152 189 194 
March 235 168 190 191 
April ° 165 187 188 
May 2 159 185 1g2 
June 7 192 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


December 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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TRADE FINANCE 


JHE open season for 1949 fore- 
casting is about over. Many of the ex- 
perts, backed by a wealth of statistical 
evidence, have completed their studied 
predictions. The resulting reports gen- 
erally are optimistic concerning the im- 
mediate future. 

The recession which has been antici- 
pated annually since the end of the war 
has not materialized. Since the post- 
war pattern has not been identical with 
that which followed the previous war, 
most economists have been cautious in 


Employment 


Milhons of Persons: U. S. Bureau of the Census 


1945 1946 1947 1 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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attempting to draw comparisons be- 
tween these two periods. 

The future course of business will be 
determined not by what happened 20 
years ago, but rather by the more re- 
cent events of the past month, the latest 
week, yesterday. It is upon these trends 
that business men will base their de- 
cisions concerning the future. 


Mhiiinial 
Ot ” be near record high 
Production peacetime marks 


during the opening weeks of the new 
year. Many forecasters, pointing to the 
huge volume of orders now held by 
some producers, claimed that these high 
production levels would be maintained 
or slightly increased in the coming 
months. 

Despite reports that previous peak 
production has largely filled the “pipe- 
lines” for some goods, the sales volume 
for all manufacturers in November was 
about 10 per cent above that of a year 
ago. These sales figures have been 
levelling off in recent months, but they 
are at an unusually high figure. 

Some levelling off may also be seen 
in production, but the December and 
early January reports reflect no signs of 
an over-all decline. The year-end holi- 
days adversely affected the production 
schedules of some industries and slight- 
ly reduced the December totals. These 
seasonal declines ended with an in- 
crease in output in the first weeks of 
January in many industries including 


Manufacturing 
levels continued to 


steel, coal, oil, automobile, electric 
power, and construction. 

Factories are producing almost twice 
as many goods to-day as they did in pre- 
war years. Bolstered by a high demand 
for both durable and nondurable goods, 
many industries have succeeded in 
breaking the production records that 
were established during the war. In 
many industries production has ap- 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 














Index: 1926100, U. $ Bureau of Labor Statist: 
1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 104.9 107.1 142.0 165.7 
February 105.2 107.7 145-2 
March 105.3 108.9 
April 105.7 110.2 62 
May 106.0 111.0 163.9 
June 106.1 112.9 166.2 
July 105.9 150.6 163.7 
August 105.7 . 153-7 O95 
September 105.2 ; 157-4 163.7 
October 134.1 158.5 165.2 
November 106.8 139.7 159.6 163.9 
December 107.1 140.9 163.2 163.7° 
* Approximation; figure from quoted source not availal 
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proached the limits set by plant ca- 
pacity, availability of essential materials, 
and the supply of labor. 


0 The stability which 
Omployment has pita 
production during the past five months 
has also been evident in employment 
figures. Over-all employment has re- 
mained near 60 million persons. While 
slight decreases in total employment 
have recently occurred, these resulted 
largely from a seasonal reduction in the 
number of agricultural workers. 

Nonagricultural employment in the 
last half of 1948 was virtually unchanged 
at 52 million workers. This is the high- 
est employment level on record. Un- 
employment at the end of the year was 
close to the lowest peacetime figure 
ever reached. For the fifth consecutive 
month the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
reported less than 2 million people un- 


employed in December. 
Personal income, which 


SL 
A*NCOME has risen to new peaks 


in each month since the middle of 1948, 
was at a new all-time record in Novem- 
ber. At a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate it was $216.7 billion or about $1 
billion above the October rate. About 
half of this increase resulted from a rise 
in agricultural income. 

Wage and salary receipts rose rather 
substantially in the middle of 1948; 
since then they have remained almost 
unchanged at a very high level. Most 
of the recent increase in over-all per- 
sonal income resulted from a rise in 
proprietors’ and rental income, inter- 


est, and dividends. 

y * Extensive clearance sales 
Srade stimulated consumer buy- 
ing in early January. Retail dollar vol- 
ume was down somewhat from the 
peak December level, but was slightly 
above a year ago. Price reductions 


Consumers’ Price Index 


Index: 19535-1939==100, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 












1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 127.1 129.9 153-3 
February 126.9 129.6 153.2 zt 
March 126.8 130.2 156.3 166.9 
April 127.1 131.1 169.3 
May 128.1 131.7 f 170.5 
June 129.0 133-3 157-1 171.7 
July 129.4 141.2, 158.4 173-7 
August 129.3 160.3 1745 
September 128.9 1 163.8 1745 
October 128.9 1B. 163.8 173.6 
November 129.3 2.2 164.9 172.2 
December 153-3 167.0 171.5° 






* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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TRADE BAROMETER 
NOVEMBER, 1948 


DECREASES FROM A YEAR AGO[__] 
INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 


WZ 0 to 3% KGS 3 10 6% 
BBB 6 to 9% 


TRADE ACTIVEVY 


% Cha nge from 







Nov. Nov. Oct. 

REGION: 1948 1947 1948 
United States. .ccceccsscoccoe 296.8 + 1.9 — 3-4 

1. New England.... 20. — 0.5 — 37 
2. New York City.... 3.8 —08 — 4.7 
3. Albany, Utica, and Syra 5 tig — 2.5 
4. Buffalo and Rochester 2 +3.7 — 1.6 
5. Northern New Jersey 30.4 +t + 1.9 
6. Philadelphia ...... 8 +25 + 0.4 
9. Pittsburgh ........ 276.8 + 7.7 — 9.4 
Br CLOG ONO ic co vedectcvcccaune 7 +60 — 6.7 
g. Cincinnati and Columbus.... 308.3 - 2.1 — 7.5 
10. Indianapolis and Louisville... 337.1 - 4.4 — 1.5 
Bin QRS diac. tecaacvemenuwews 282.3 — 0.1 — 2.1 
Eds DOGO css ictncceveccsasvecs 317-7 +46 — 8.4 
13. Milwaukee .....ccccccccecees 338.2 + 5.6 + 4.7 
14. Minneapolis and St. Paul..... 316.0 + 4.6 — 3.1 


were larger and more widespread than 
at any time since the war’s end; many 
bargains were offered in the traditional 
January white sales. 

Although Christmas shopping lagged 
during early December, substantial 
gains in the latter part of the month 
lifted retail dollar volume near a new 
peak level. It was estimated to be 
slightly above that of December 1947. 
The increase was attributed chiefly to 
higher prices; unit volume in some 
lines remained well below that of the 
preceding year. 

The Dun’s Review trade barometer, 
measuring the level of consumer buy- 
ing in terms of the 1935-1939 average 
level, fell 4.7 per cent in December to 


Retail Sales 


Seasonally Adjusted Index: 1935-193y==100, U. S. Department of Commerce 













1945 1946 1947 1948 
January 187 231 282 
Vebruary 189 238 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 318 340 
October 275 319 338 
November 216 282 323 334 
December 217 287 329 338° 


* Approximation; figure from quoted source not available. 
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REGIONS 


°%, Change from 

Nov. Nov. Oct. 

REGION: 1948 = 1947 1948 

15. Iowa and Nebraska........+++ 320.5 + 6.6 — 47 
16. St. EOMiRe o ieedeas «. 303.0 + 2.2 + 1.5 
17. Kansas City....... 336.2 + 7.0 — 0.3 
18. Maryland and Vir; -. 2970 + 6.7 — 2.1 
19. North and South Carolina.... 344.5 + 8.9 + 2.1 
20. Atlanta and Birmingham..... 373.9 +21 — 99 
SY. PME -Aocwavsccevecsveuscess 352.2 —2.5 — 6.6 
St. DAGENE, occwcciscdccussecas 323.3 +3.4 — 81 
23. New Orleans..e .ccccccccccos 353.6 + 7.2 +02 
24. TEXaS .cccccccecccccccccceocs 382.9 + 3.5 — 1.6 
M6 TRMNEE. ccclcccdcacvéciscawexe 315.0 + 4.8 — 68 
26. Salt’ Lake CMP... .ccccescoess 315.7 + 3.5 — 0.4 
27. Portland and Seattle.......... 342.1 + 6.3 + 3.5 
S86. Gath GraMeseGe: a 54 cdteededewed 307.6 + 2.0 — 0.6 
29. Los Angeles...c.ccccccccsesees 306.9 — 3.6 — 2.3 


282.9 (preliminary). This barometer, 
adjusted for seasonal variations and the 
number of business days in the month, 
was 3.1 per cent above the 274.4 of a 
year ago. 

The slight dip in consumer spending 
during November was reflected in the 
final barometer for that month. At 
296.8 it was 3.4 per cent below Octo- 
ber’s near-peak 307.1; but it was 1.9 per 
cent above the 291.2 of November 1947. 

Consumer buying was slightly below 
a year ago in five of the regions; the 
declines varied between 0.1 per cent in 
the New England and Chicago Re- 
gions (1 and 11) and 3.6 per cent in 
the Los Angeles Region (29). 

The barometer for the New England 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Monthly Average of Dasly Index: Dow-Jones 
46 1947 1948 
176.10 


1945 


153-95 
157.13 






January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
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SIGNIFICANT INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in Dun’s SratisticaL Review. 





WHOLESALE Foop Price INDEX 


The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 31 


oeods in general use. It is not a cost-of-living index. 
Latest Weeks Year Ago 1948 

Jan. 11..$6.08 Jan. 13..$7.28 High July 13. .$7.36 
Jan. 4+ 6.12 Jan. 6.. 7.21 Low Dec. 14.. 6.21 
Dec. 28.. 6.21 Dec. 30.. 7.24 1947 

Dec. 21.6 6.23 Dec. 23.. 7.11 High Dec. 30. .$7.24 
Dec. 14-- 6.21 Dec. 16.. 7.02 Low May 20.. 5.95 


Daity Wuo.esaLe Prict INpDEx 


The index is prepared from the spot closing prices of 30 
basic commodities (1930-1932=100). 








1949 _ 
Jan. Dec. 
i. * 271.52 
Zeeece 271.36 
$. 271.91 
4- 271.92 
<* T esos 
6. 272.07 
@ % 271.12 
8.. 270.87 
9 270.30 
10. 269.49 
23. 268.75 
12 Bi ys.2% 
13. 268.59 
I4ecce 268.20 
15 268.14 
See 268.22 
, 268.68 
18. 268.68 
1Q.cce cvvcece aoe 
Weeve coeces 268.38 
| a ee 268.61 2 
eesecce 268.02 2 2 
a 269.05 2" 27 
a er. ee 269.50 27 Pina 2 
Sesee covcece Sis F wae 271. 275. 
Discs soeser + 270.86 270.31 eas. 
issé “swnees 270.04 270.84 270.89 272.41 
_ ee 269.53 Psaes 269.82 273.88 
Sisés “eeswve 269.81 271.80 270.11 273 46 
icin. “‘scwess 270.05 272.31 269.73 272.48 
BEscce  svocce 268.76 eee 


t+ Sunday. * Markets closed 
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Geographical December-———, _ % 
Regions: ) 1947 Change 
New England........ $16,943,386 — 17.0 
Middle Atlantic. ..... 85,044,819 8.5 
South Atlantic......+. 28,408,783 24.4 
East Central. . ..0.0.0 56,169,736 — 14.2 
Scuth Central. ....... 36,906,411 — 9.8 
West Central. ....... 16,528,716 — 13.1 
PERORIRED a s-cu00 v0.06 5,308,082 + 21.3 
PACED Ww hcesassncessie 59,809,331 62,546,025 — 4.4 
MRED ADs. Mises cawrevus $275.540,434 $307,945,958 — 10.5 
NTO ca ubddeeds $46,214,077 $60,794,688 — 24.0 
Outside N. Y. City.... $229,326,357 $247.151,270 — 7.2 
Tue Fatture Recorp 
Dec Year Year P.C. 
Dun’s Farture INpex® 1948 1948 1947 Chg.t 
147 g. 
Unadineed A 23.3 20.4 14.3 + 43 
Adjusted, seasonally.... 23.5 , - +s 
NUMBER OF FAILuRES..... 531 5,252 3,476-+ 51 
NuMBER BY Size oF Dest 
UNDER $5,000........06 73 846 600 + 41 
$5 ,000-$25,000 ....+00. 285 2.799 ~=«1,661 + 69 
£25 000-$100,000 . ..... 118 1,208 842 + 43 
$100,000 and over...... 55 399 373+ «67 
NuMBER BY INDUSTRY Groups 
Manufacturing ........ 155 1,481 1,275 -+ 16 
Wholesale Trade....... 59 669 447 + 50 
Retail Trade......cce0. 217 2,185 1,222-+ 79 
Construction ........+. 64 439 239 + 84 
Commercial Service.... 36 478 293 + 63 
(Liabilities in thousands) 
CurrENT LiaBILITIES...2¢6 $31,731$310,566$221,048 + 40 
32,072 315,615 223,620 + 41 


ToTAL LIABILITIES. ..ee+ee 
* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises; former- 
ly called Dun’s INsoLvency INpex. 


+ Per cent change of year 1948 from year 1947. 
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Faitures By Divisions OF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in 
thousands of dollars) 


MINING, MANUFACTURING. .. 


Mining—Coal, Oil, Misc.... 
Food and Kindred Products 
Textile Mill Prods., Apparel 
Lumber, Lumber Products.. 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. 
Chemicals, Allied Products. 
Leather, Leather Products.. 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products. 
Iron, Steel, and Products... 
Machinery . «ccccccescsevece 
Transportation Equipment. . 
Miscellaneous 


WHOLESALE TRADE......0e0+ 
Food and Farm Products... 
Apparel 
Dry Goods. « ccsccccveccecs 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 
Chemicals and Drugs....... 
Motor Vehicles, and Auto 

EQuipMent.....0ccsccece 
Miscellaneous 


RFTAIL TRADE... scccccceees 
Food and Liquor.......ee+- 
General Merchandise. ...... 
Apparel and Accessories.... 
Furniture, Home Furnishings 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hdwr. 
Automotive Group. ......+- 
Ezting, Drinking Places.... 
Drug Stores. . ....secccceee 
Miscellaneous . 


CONSTRUCTION 
General Bldg. Contractors. . 
Building Sub-contractors. .. 
Other Contractors......+-+- 


COMMERCIAL SERVICE. . 


Number 


1948 


1,481 


21 
180 
169 
267 

63 

50 

69 

45 

83 
220 

45 
269 


669 





182 
21 
17 
54 
36 


35 
32. 


2,185 


540 

94 
313 
212 
159 
192 
422 

50 
197 


439 


165 
245 
29 


476 


1947 


1,275 


12 
108 
108 
178 


28 
234 


1,222 


219 
49 
178 
183 
53 
141 
226 
28 
145 


239 


~~ 


5 
145 
9 


293 


Liabilities 


--Jan.-Dec-~ -—Jan.-Dec.~ 


1948 


130,292 


2,581 
14,264 
6,979 
11,903 
3,486 
3,531 


25,126 


26,066 


10,372 
625 
480 

1,943 
716 


1,221 
10,709 


39,819 


6,751 
3520 
317 
881 
834 
796 
570 
940 
3,246 


~ 


Rw 


15.609 
8,887 
4,939 
1,783 


& 8, 
93,730 


New Business INCORPORATIONS 


Alabama 
ATIZONA 2 weeececeeccees 
Arkansas ....seccceseee 
California ....ccccccccce 
Colorado . 
Connecticut 
Delaware . 
Florida ... 
Georgia .. 
Idaho . 
I}linois 
Indiana . . ccccccceccces 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland ..... 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana .... 
NGITHSEA 4.6 occ ccccceee 
Nevada ...sscccsecsvens 
New Hampshire. ....+++ 
New Jersey..ccscccsccce 
New Mezico. 
New York. .....ccccsece 
North Carolina. ...++++s 
North Dakota. . .....cee 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma . ..ccccccesce 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania ....-.see+ee 
Rhode Island. ......+++ 
South Carolina 
South Dakot:z 
Tennessee .. 
Texas . 
Utah . 
Vermont 
Virginia ...ccccccesevee 
Washington . 
West Virginia. . .....se6 
Wisconsin . 
Wyoming 


















Total 48 States.....+00- 


RO E-V a & 


Nov. 
1948 


104 


6,413 


W 


Oct. 
1947 
49 
49 
24 
586 
50 
96 
17! 
265 
88 


21 


Nov. 
1945 
75 
48 
26 
632 
66 
116 
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1947 
142,727 


674 
19,222 
5,299 
14,156 


» 


1985 
678 
727 

5,506 
53,155 
10,468 
18,710 


NO 


21,138 
7,092 
983 
668 
2,691 
523 


601 
8,580 


21,459 





9799 
270 
579 
3740 
,625 
+340 
643 
369 
2,094 


2 
I 
2 
2 
I 
2 
5 


7,211 


4,603 
1,545 
763 


221,048 


Eleven 
Months 
1948 
730 
669 
522 
5195 
710 
345 
211 
005 
179 
305 
4,939 
439 
648 
547 
769 
904 
351 
+492 
926 
829 
177 
409 
1.913 
291 
464 
546 
293 
5,117 
244 
20,774 
1,302 
170 
4,836 
997 
801 


-Whe 


— NN» 


2,952 
634 
644 
212 
990 

3,400 
362 
189 

1,199 

1,460 
860 
1,432 
300 


88.680 





Region (1) was the lowest among all 
regions; at 220.5 it was 25.7 per cent be- 
low the national average. The North- 
ern New Jersey Region (5) barometer 
was next lowest; it was 22.4 per cent 
below the national average. 

The highest barometer among all re- 
gions was the 382.9 for the Texas Re- 
gion (24). Other high barometers were 
373.9 for the Atlanta and Birmingham 
Region (20), and 353.6 for the New 
Orleans Region (23). 

There was a moderate seasonal de- 
cline in wholesale order volume during 
December and early January. While 
reorder volume for Winter merchan- 
dise dropped sharply, there was in- 
creased demand for Spring goods. Most 
buyers were cautious when making 
future commitments. Deliveries were 


prompt. 

GY ; Consumer prices reached 
FMC an unprecedented peak in 
August and September of 1948 and then 
began a gradual dip that continued 
through the remainder of the year. 
While these declines have been small, 
they have been centered largely in food. 
Since food is the largest single item in 
the average consumer’s budget, these 
declines have been important to the 
housewife. 

Despite these drops in food prices, 
the cost of food was higher, compared 
with pre-war levels, than that of ap- 
parel, rent, utilities, or housefurnish- 
ings. For all commodities combined 
the consumer to-day is paying about 
70 per cent more than he did in the 
pre-war years from 1935 through 1939. 

There has also been a decline in re- 
cent months in wholesale prices and 
these declines have also been centered 
largely among food items. The whole- 
sale prices for all items other than food 
and farm products remained unchanged 
at 53 per cent above the 1926 level dur- 
ing the final months of 1948. Further 
decreases in wholesale food prices oc- 
curred in the first two weeks of January. 
Y, With the presentation 

MaANCE of the largest peacetime 
budget in history, the President also 
turned over to Congress the problem of 
financing these huge proposed expendi- 


tures. Some tax changes are a certainty, 
but considerable doubt exists concern- 


9.49 








Gh HW bhorographic PYLE... provide unique 


advantages with standard reproduction equipment 






’ For use in direct process 
and blueprint machines... 
Kodagraph Autopositive 
Paper. The first low-cost 
photographic intermediate 
paper... the first that 
produces positive copies 
directly — without the 

negative step... the first that can be exposed in your 

present machine and processed under normal lighting. 

With it you can preserve new drawings . . . restore old, 

soiled ones . . . obtain intermediates with dense photo- 








For use in ’ 
contact photocopy 
machines .. . Kodagraph Contact 
Paper. Sparkling, more legible results—and 
lower costs—with this all-new, inexpensive paper. 
It reproduces your work in dense photographic 
blacks, brilliant whites. Processing is easier, 


graphic black lines on a clear 
translucent base—fast and 
durable in subsequent print- 
making ...“photo-lasting” 

in your files, 


Kodagraph Reproduction Papers 





For use in enlargers, projection 
printers, process cameras... 

2 Kodagraph Projection Papers. 

You have this choice, now, whenever there’s 

call for change-of-scale prints: Kodagraph 
Projection Paper .. . if you prefer plentiful safe- 
light illumination ...and ample time to dodge 
prints. Kodagraph Fast Projection Paper .. . if 
maximum printing speed is preferred. Both papers 
are available in several thicknesses. Thus, you can 
produce reference copies, translucent inter- 
mediates, or durable ledger sheets. Whatever your 
choice, you always get sharp, flat-lying prints. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


tS en ee De EP Shea em ennai 


surer ...,thanks to a non- 
curling base . . . extremely 
wide latitude . . . amazing 
uniformity from sheet to 

sheet, package to package. 




















Still another “plus”... 
Kodagraph Developer and 
Kodagraph Fixer ... for con- 
venient use with all Kodagraph 
papers ... packaged to yield 1 or 
5 gallons of solution. Learn in detail 
how the Kodagraph line provides 
unique advantages with your present 
reproduction equipment. Write today 
for “The Big New Plus.” 


Mail coupon for FREE booklet 


Eastman Kodak Company 

Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “The Big New 
Plus”—your booklet about Kodagraph Reproduction 
Papers. I have () direct process 1] blueprint 

CF) contact printing () projection equipment. 






Name 





(please print) 


Department 





Company 
Street 








City 





State 














BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To wre Cokteagued ce ee Lae 


A rather recent development in the hous- 
ing field is the combination screen and 
storm window. This is installed perma- 
nently, and greatly eases the otherwise 
difficult job of changing from screens to 
storm windows and vice versa. An exceed- 
ingly interesting new window of this gen- 
eral type has just been shown to Revere 
because it is made of a Revere brass. 
The new window is entirely brass- 
framed, and fits flush into the house win- 
dow, making it wind-and-weather tight. 
It has two brass-bound glass panes slid- 
ing in brass channels and held firmly in 
place by a simple brass slide. These panes, 
either or both, can be 
removed by hand in a 
few seconds from in- 
side the house, and a 
screen panel substi- 
tuted. At the bottom 
of the window is a 
narrow brass insert 
which can be removed 
if only a small amount 





of ventilation is de- 


fabrication requires severe forming, in- 
cluding some 180-degree bends, he came 
to Revere for assistance in selecting the 
right alloy, temper and annealing tech- 
nique. The result is a window that is good 
looking, with a golden red color. Under 
difficult weather conditions, as at the sea- 
shore, it stands up and should outlast the 
house. Naturally, it cannot rust, rot, or 
warp. 

Revere’s collaboration with the win- 
dow manufacturer is typical. When re- 
quested, we are delighted to tell all we 
know about our many metals, not only 
the brasses, but also bronzes, coppers, 
and aluminum alloys. 
These are made in va- 
rious forms, including 
sheet and strip, bar, 
rod and wire, forgings, 
and extruded shapes. 
The latter, incidental- 
ly, in brass, copper 
and aluminum, have 
many architectural 





uses, including win- 





sired. An additional 
feature is the provi- 
sion of a slip joint with 5% inch play to 
take up expansion and contraction such 
as sometimes occurs, particularly in new 
houses, and to permit adjustment to 
older houses whose windows may not be 
quite true or uniform in dimensions. 
Brass is a generic term, because cop- 
per and zinc can be successfully alloyed 
in various proportions. Thus there are 
many brasses. In addition, each is avail- 
able in different tempers, gauges and the 
like. The manufacturer of this window 
said that he had always regarded brass as 
a quality material, and never thought of 
using anything else. Since the method of 





dows, thresholds, hand 
rails and the like. 

We regard every material as having 
its own advantages, many of which are 
not shared with other products. That is 
why there are so many different Revere 
metals and alloys, offering a wide choice. 
This diversity of products, and complete 
knowledge about them, is customary in 
American industry. No matter what any 
supplier makes, he is well informed about 
it, and is only too glad to share his knowl- 
edge. After all, his customers make it 
possible for him to increase his business 
and his knowledge. In other words, you 
pay for both experience and materials. 
Are you using both? 


REVERE COPPER ano BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


x we 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ing the tax program that will finally be 
adopted. This is likely to be reflected 
by cautious trading in security markets 
until the tax outlook is more certain. 
Stock prices, which had dipped at the 
end of the year, rose moderately in the 
first two weeks of January. The vol- 
ume of trading in the New York Stock 
Exchange was less than the 870,000 
share daily average of 1948. This drop 
in trading was partly in anticipation 
of the President’s budget message. 
fe Business failures rose to 
531 in December bring- 


ing the year’s total to 5,252, the highest 
number since 1942. Although failures 
in 1948 increased 51 per cent from the 
preceding year, the rate of increase was 
well below the 1946-1947 rise of 208 per 
cent. Slightly less than one-half as 
many concerns failed as in pre-war 1940 
when 13,619 were reported. 

Current liabilities involved in failures 
also increased in December; the $310,- 
566,000 for the year was the heaviest 
volume since 1935. Casualties in all 
size groups were more numerous than 
in 1947. The sharpest rise, 69 per cent, 
occurred in the $5,000-$25,000 liability 
group. The smallest increase was 7 per 


_ cent among failures involving liabilities 


of $100,000 or more. However, excep- 
tionally large failures were more nu- 
merous than in any year since 1935. 
The Farvvure Inox, relating failures 
to the total business population, re- 
flected an average of 20 failures for 


| every 10,000 businesses in operation in 


1948. This was above the 14 year ago, 
but under the 63 in 1940. 


Bank CLEARINGS—INDIVIDUAL CITIES 
(Thousands of dollars) 


° 

















coo December———, 

1948 1947 Change 
Detee). sa dsvceeess 2,126,383 2,269,345 — 6.3 
Philadelphia eee 4,404,000 4,342,000 + 1.4 
Buffalo ..... 387,458 395,951 — 2.1 
Pittsburgh 1,534,280 1,374,298 +11.6 
Cleveland 1,606,760 1,512,798 + 6.2 
Cincinnati .. 843,105 844,105 — 0.1 
Baltimore . .c0cecces 1,001,726 993,722 + 0.8 
RiGMGNG .ccosvass 591,119 577,584 + 2.3 
RENN 8k ci ccunes 1,120,000 1,050,900 + 6.7 
New Orleans....... 592,094 527,617 +12.2 
MENEDRIS: . ccccecies 505,824 487,481 + 3.8 
oer 3,631,551 3,445,539 + 5.4 
PIO oo ace dn scnds 1,848,414 1,665,832 +11.0 
NR a 1,325,487 1,355,955 — 2.2 
Louisville .... 615,342 581,520 + 5.8 
Minneapolis . 1,177,816 1,138,457 + 3.5 
Kansas City. 1,517,516 1.452,563 + 4.5 
Omaha ..... 569,093 541,237 + 5.1 
Denver ..ss- ae 494,592 478,765 + 3.3 
NP pe 1,130,530 1,070,350 + 5.6 
TRO oo ceadenas 1,005,093 875,361 +14.8 
San Francisco...... 1,878,203 1,851,195 + 1.5 
Portland, Ore....... 659,825 635,182 + 3.9 
DURRUIE 6 'ea9'005.0s " 520,417 505,028 + 3.0 
Total 24 Cities..... 31.086,628 29,972,785 + 3.7 
INOW SEER. scescace 36,431,750 37,739,433 — 3.5 
Total 25 Cities..... 67,518,378 67,712,218 — 0.3 
Average Daily...... 2,596,861 2,604,316 — 0.3 
1949 








Monroe presents its new 8-column electric adding machine 

with direct subtraction .. . at a price that will appeal to every 

business familiar with Monroe high standards. The same brilliant 
performance .. . the same sturdy, high-quality construction, and the 

same features that made the larger-capacity Model 410 an instant success. 

See and compare! Finger-ease keytops...no-glare colors...‘‘Velvet Touch’’ 
operation ... and ample capacity for a wide range of work. Sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches and backed by a nation-wide factory-trained service 
organization. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 
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Clever 
Businessmen 


are making talking 
pictures pay off 





Today — for selling, 
training, demonstration, 
public relations — thou- 
sands of leading indus- 
trial concerns are doing 
an outstanding job with 
l6mm. sound films! The 
combination of motion, 
sound and color is 
uniquely effective — 
dramatically result-producing. 

New improved projection equip- 
ment such as the Ampro “Compact” 
helps produce even better results. 
For here 1s a complete 16mm. sound 
projection unit — projector, ampli- 
fier, speaker, film—all in one 
portable case. Projector swings up 
into operating position in few 
seconds. Sturdy, trouble-free, simple 
to operate, easy to service — and 
built at an economy price. 

Send for Circular 
giving specifications, prices and 
¢ full details on the new Ampro 
*‘Compact."’ Also for free booklet, 
‘‘A Powerful Aid for Industry,” 
showing how 
16mm. sound 
films can best 
be used to help 
solve your 
problems. 


*T. M. REG. 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 












AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Hit. 
Pieose send me full details, specifications and 
price on the Ampro ‘‘Compact'’ lémm. Sound 
Projector, also free booklet, ‘A Fowerful Aid 
for Industry."' 


Name. 





Add 





City. State. 





DR 24S 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Crack-Free Molds—A new method 
of preparation which prevents cracks 
and distortions in molds for plastics is 
announced by Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

Almost one-third of all molds for 
Westinghouse plastics are tormed by 
hubbing, in which a hardened master 
die is forced into a block of soft steel 
to form a cavity of the required size 
and shape. In place of the soft, low 
carbon, low alloy steels previously used, 
Westinghouse engineers have devel- 
oped an alloy steel which is soft enough 
to permit easy hubbing, but which 
possesses properties which allow it to 
be gas carburized in an Ammogas 
furnace, in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
and methane. It then is hardened by 
cooling in the protective cooling cham- 
ber. The resulting mold is clean and 
bright, free from cracks, and virtually 
free from distortion. 


Dictating Machine—The “Disc 
Edison Voicewriter,” product of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., presents a 
variety of new features which facilitate 
recording and permit high fidelity of 
reproduction. 

Completely enclosed to protect the 
sensitive recording mechanism from 
dust and atmospheric changes, the ma- 
chine is 11 inches wide, 13 inches long, 
and g inches high. To obtain constant 
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current for smooth disc recording, it is 
equipped with a motor-rectifier control. 

A fidelity of voice reproduction is 
provided over an unusually wide range 
of frequencies. One has a choice of 
three playbacks—soft and confidential 
through the microphone used for dic- 
tating; at the flip of a switch, louder 
reproduction through a permanent 
magnet built into the instrument; and 
playback through any loud speaker, 
enabling reproduction of dictated mes- 
sages at conventions and meetings. 

The hazard of dictating to an empty 
machine is eliminated as a warning sig- 
nal flashes until the record has been 
inserted, the lid closed, and the machine 
in dictating position. A further feature 
is automatic record positioning. After 
the record receptacle has been flipped 
open, the record slid within circular 
guide rails, and the cover closed, de- 
pressing of a lever causes the tapered 
positioning device to ease through the 
hole in the center of the record, center- 
ing it and locking it in place. 


Filing—The vital importance of 
modern, simplified filing in preventing 
the misplacing of business records may 
be dramatized in your office through a 
fast-paced motion picture in color, pre- 
pared under the supervision of Systems 
Division experts of Remington Rand 
Inc. 

Entitled “It Must Be Somewheres,” 
the film hinges upon the discovery that 
an important paper, which should be 
in the files, cannot be located because 
of outmoded filing. The consequent 
delay in producing this paper almost 
results in the loss of a valuable cus- 
tomer. Running 28 minutes, the story 
skillfully highlights the contrast be- 
tween the old-fashioned, poorly lighted, 
badly located, and crowded file room 
with its obsolete equipment, and a 
scientifically laid out and correctly op- 
erated filing department. Solid instruc- 
tion on what is required for good filing 
and finding is seasoned with laughs. 

A free showing of this film may be 
arranged through any Remington Rand 
branch office, with the services of an 
experienced operator and all necessary 
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LEONARDO DA VINCI WRITES A LETTER 
OF APPLICATION —AND GETS THE JOB! 


Es Technique Is Still Effective Four Hundred Years Later 


EONARDO DA VINCI, perhaps the most versatile 
man who ever lived, once wrote to the Duke of Milan 
seeking employment. 

He cited his ability to construct bridges, cannon, mor- 
tars, subterranean passages, armoured wagons, catapults, 
mangonels, trabocchi —“and if any of the aforesaid things 
should seem impossible or impractical, I offer myself as 
ready to make trial of them in your park or in whatever 
place shall please Your Excellency, to whom I commend 
myself with all possible humility.” 

Naturally, Da Vinci got the job; the man who has the 
best qualifications always does. 

In business and industry, the more fundamental and 
comprehensive your knowledge, the better are your 
chances of forging ahead. 

Make no mistake about it— business today is a new thing. 
The old rules don’t apply. Production, marketing, finance 
and accounting are all subject to a changed set of condi- 
tions. The emphasis is on the correlation of major functions. 

The man who understands the principles of all four 
major divisions of business is more valuable than the 
narrow specialist. He has an infinitely greater opportu- 
nity for success. 


Dun’s Review 
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Send for Free Booklet 


If you recognize the need of adding to your business 
knowledge, send for a copy of the Institute’s 64-page 
descriptive booklet, “Forging Ahead in Business.” 

This little book has been a source of inspiration and 
help to thousands of ambitious men. It is sent free and 
without obligation—other than the obligation to read 
it, absorb its contents and decide for yourself whether 
or not you wish to follow the program it describes. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Dept. 660, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 660, 71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book— 


“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 


ee 
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Two 
Great Developments 


Floor Machine 


LOW-CENTERED 
BALANCED DRIVE 


and 
REVERSIBLE BRUSH 


"“Euginecred from the floor up" 
tefe 

“Greatest development in floor machines since they made ’em 
electric” — that’s what floor maintenance experts are saying about 
this new Corbin Floor Machine. They're talking about its incredi- 
bly low center of gravity, its smooth finger-tip control, its low 
over-all height . . . and its reversing brush feature that keeps 
bristles free from matting. 

Years of scientific research and development are behind this 
radically new concept in floor machines . .. which makes the motor 
an actual part of the machine rather than a separate unit . . . pro- 
vides superb balance and ease of operation, amazingly increased 
efficiency. 





SAFETY ENGINEERS WRITE FOR FACTS 


will be interested in other important facts 
about the new Corbin Floor Machine — 
and how it can be operated with less 
fatigue —results in better floors, reduces 
floor maintenance costs. 





about Corbin’s heavy-duty reversible brush 
models —a new twin-brush machine— and 
accessories for every type of floor mainte- 
nance. Corbin Screw Division, The American 
Hardware Corporation, New Britain, Conn. 
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equipment provided. Showings will be 
conducted before departmental groups 
in large companies and before the en- 
tire personnel of smaller firms as well 
as before service clubs, and trade and 
professional organizations. 


Freight Car—Convenience and re- 
duced costs in shipping granular prod- 
ucts which require a high degree of 
purity is provided in a new com- 
partment type of freight car, the 
“Trans-Flo,” developed by the General 
American Transportation Corporation, 
Chicago, in collaboration with the 
Fuller Company, Catasauqua, Pa. The 
car was designed at the instigation of 
the National Biscuit Company. 

Granular material, such as flour, 
cereal, plastics, and chemicals, can be 
shipped loose. Flour, for example, can 
be loaded directly from the mill stream 
through a chute into the compart- 
ments, constructed of non-contami- 
nating metal. The car has 12 separate 
hoppers contained within a framework 
of steel sides and end members. Double 
hatches are provided at the top of each 
of the hoppers. The inner hatch con- 
tains a special filter device. The outer 
seals the opening. The car is unloaded 
by an air suction device at the bottom 
of each hopper. 

The Trans-Flo car makes greater 
loading possible. While the average 
box car loaded with sacked flour holds 
between 30 and 4o tons, the new car 
holds between 50 and 60 tons of the 
loose product. 


Preserving Woolens—Moths, the 
traditional enemy of woolens both in 
the consumer goods and industrial 
equipment fields, are meeting their 
match in a chemical which may be 
easily and cheaply applied. This is 
“Boconize,” perfected after 12 years’ re- 
search and now being introduced to all 
branches of the woolen trades by the 
Bocon Chemical Corporation, New 
York. 

Offering protection against moths 
and carpet beetle larvae, Boconize is 
being applied to men’s and women’s 
coats, suitings, sweaters, hats, to furs, 
blankets, and other consumer soft 
goods, as well as to piano felts, the felt 
around the baseboard in buildings, and 
the blankets for printing presses. 

The odorless, colorless chemical af- 
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REPLACE OUT-MODED EQUIPMENT 
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COARSE it gave them 


MORE OPERATING CASH 


Quickly... Continuously...at Low Cost 


LAST YEAR businessmen from coast- 
to-coast solved their needs for more 
operating cash with our Commercial 
Financing Plan. Money used ranged 
from a few thousand to millions. 


THIS YEAR your business may need 
more cash... and find it difficult to 
get adequate commitments... in 
a tightening money market. That’s 
why you should investigate our 
Commercial Financing Plan now. 


Our timely new book, “How to Have an 
ADEQUATE AND CONTINUING SOURCE OF 
OreraTING Casu,” tells how you may get 
double or triple the cash available from usual 
borrowing sources . . . how our continuing 
arrangement lets you do long-range planning 
unencumbered by renewals, calls and periodic 
cleanups of loans. 





The benefits of our plan are many, the cost 
surprisingly reasonable, because you pay 
interest on a day-to-day basis ... only for 
money in actual use... not on a loan for a 
fixed amount over a fixed period of time. 
You do not pay interest on money that lies 
idle on deposit . .. money being accumulated 
to pay off maturing loans . . . money bor- 
rowed ahead for anticipated needs. 


Our book gives you the complete facts— 
backs them up with graphs, charts, testi- 
monials and case histories. For your copy 
just phone or write the nearest Commer- 
cial Credit Corporation office listed below. 


New... 
Timely .. 
P Operat; 
Send for it! ad 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® Portland 5, Ore... and other offices in more than 


300 cities of the United States and Canada. 


—— 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT | 
CONPANY 


Capital and Surplu 
BALTIMORE 
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fects animal protein fibers in the same 
manner as a colorless dye and there are 
a variety of cold applications. It can 
be applied at any time before or after 
dyeing in one of the regular wet appli- 
cations. It likewise can be used after 
the material has been made up into 
piece goods. While the Bocon Chemi- 
cal Corporation makes the chemical, it 
licenses woolen mills to process the 
goods. 

The cost of the Boconize entering the 
fabric in the protection of the average 
man’s suit is about 14 cents. The addi- 
tional labor involved for applying it is 
slight and in a large percentage of cases 
no extra equipment is involved. 

One formula, Boconize LCB, is prin- 
cipally for non-washable fabrics. When 
the substance is properly applied, the 
material will be impervious to moths 
after 30 or 40 commercial dry-cleanings 
and five or more soap and water wash- 
ings. The other formula, Boconize 
WD, is for washable woolens such as 
blankets, sweaters, socks, and so on. 
After its application the material will 
be mothproof following 30 or more 
commercial dry-cleanings and 15 to 25 
soap and water washings. 

Boconized garments have a button 
attached, which is coded so that the 
date can be established when the ma- 
terial was processed. A retail division 
has been established for the Boconizing 
of finished goods such as sweaters or 
blankets. 


Welding—Heavy sections of alumi- 
num and aluminum alloys may be 
welded at wire speeds ranging from 
100 to 300 inches per minute in the 
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TYPICAL 
‘AUTOMATIC’ SPRINKLER 
PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants 
Storage and Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers and Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals and Institutions 
Hotels and Apartments 
Schools and Colleges 


Offices and Public Buildings 
Special Hazard Occupancies 


‘Automatic’ Sprinkler sur- 
veys and estimates are cheer- 
Sully furnished without cost 
or obligation. 


| 


FOR INVESTMENT 
ENGINEERING 


DEVELOPMENT . 


YOUR INVESTMENT WITH i IR 
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THAT'S SAFEGUARDED FROM FIRE BY 
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FIRST IN FIRE PROTECTION 


A view of Cincinnati’s Terrace Plaza Hotel Building 
will convince you of the important engineering advance- 
ments embodied in this multimillion dollar contribution 
to architectural progress. But the structure's forward- 
looking appearance is not alone evidenced in the brick and 


. . U 
mortar of a modern exterior, or in the decor features of 
interior appointments. For, although scarcely noticeable, 


Uuilomilie Goninklov systems of protection stand guard 


over areas subject to the vulnerability of fire. 


Aside from Qilomiilic’ Sprinklers advantages from a 
fire safety viewpoint, the financial considerations involved 


are undeniable. Insurance premium savings on this and 


most other types of ionic Gounbloted buildings will, 


Over a period of years, not only pay for the protection, but 
in addition, will provide a generous dollar return to the 
property owner. 

You'll find it wise to investigate Qilomalic Gorinklers 


from both a safety and an investment point of view. Com- 


plete information is available through our nationwide net- 


work ofdistrict representatives. Write “Automatic” Sprinkler 
Corporation of America, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


PROTECTION 


MANUFACTURE - INSTALLATION 
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OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


FEBRUARS 
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“Aircomatic” process originated by the 
Air Reduction Sales Company. 

Metals are shielded from the air by 
an inert gas in this metal arc method 
of welding, while the conventional non- 
consumable tungsten electrode is re- 
placed by a current carrying, continu- 
ously fed wire which is used as the 
filler metal. 

The welds may be made in flat, ver- 
tical, and overhead positions and in all 
of the standard joint designs in these 
positions, a feat not possible to accom- 
plish before in welding aluminum. 
The Air Reduction Sales Company be- 
fieves that this is the first time that a 
continuous wire feed has been used in 
practical welding in the vertical and 
overhead positions. 

Automatic equipment employing the 
same principles as the manually oper- 
ated gun is being perfected. Likewise 
under development in the company’s 
research laboratory is the application 
of the process to metals other than 
aluminum and aluminum alloys. 


Mailing Piece—A unique promo- 
tion by mai) for a scratch resistant ma- 
terial recently was conducted by the 
United States Plywood Corporation. 
To prove that “Kalistron” is scratch 
and scuff proof, a blotter-sized mailing 
piece containing a nail file and a sample 
of this furniture and wall covering was 
sent to potential customers. Recipients 
were invited to make their own scratch 


test. 


Forming Stainless Steels —Pro- 
ducers of metal equipment may gain a 
better appreciation of the adaptability 
of chromium nickel stainless steels to all 
modern processes of forming through 
a new book which presents a detailed 
description of modern forming proce- 
dures as practised in the fabrication 
plants of the United States. 

Co-operating with the International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, 
New York City, in gathering the ma- 
terial for “Forming of Austenitic Chro- 
mium Nickel) Stainless Steels” were the 
principal stainless steel producers and 
fabricators, who provided information 
not hitherto exchanged. The book is 
available from the International Nickel 
Company for $4 a copy. 

Processes discussed include bending 


and straight flanging, forming of curved 
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HS paper cutter can slice a five inch log as 
‘Posae and cleanly as you might snip a string. 
lf this worker’s hands carelessly fell beneath the 
blade he would be permanently crippled. But he 
will stay on the job because of an ingenious idea 
.-. it takes BOTH hands, pulling separate levers 
at the same time, to lower the blade. Efficiency 


might say one lever . . . Safety orders two! 


The engineers of capital stock casualty insurance 
companies, in surveying the risks of their individual 
companies, constantly recommend such safety de- 
vices and cooperate with management in organizing 
safety procedures. The numerous humanitarian 
and economic benefits to the policy holder and his 


employees are obvious. 
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The American Insurance Co. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co, 
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Duty , MAKE SAFE WORK --- 





Bolstering individual company efforts is the Acci- 
dent Prevention Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies which conducts 
research in accident prevention and formulates 
broad standards of safety. 

Through its affiliation with the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, The American 
Insurance Group emphasizes the strength of its 
slogan: 





Quality Insurance through ever-expanding and 


ever-improving Quality Protection since 1846. 








Newark, New Jersey 


The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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The Columbia Fire Insurance Co. 








Calculating < a 


COST YOU TOO MUCH? 





How does the kind of work to be done affect your choice 
of the right calculator? Can you reduce calculating costs 
by using new short-cut methods? What is the best way to 
judge the effective speed of a calculator? What is the 
relation of machine cost to operating cost? 


Answers to these and many other questions about cal- 
culating are contained in the 16-page booklet “Investigate 
Before You Calculate.” The information it provides will 
prove a helpful guide to getting work done in less time, 
with less effort, at less cost. Send for your copy now. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


prot cc nn 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 

6077 Second Avenue 

Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please send me a copy of “Investigate Before You Calculate.” 


Name $$ —$ 
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sections and tubing, deep drawing, die 
forming, forming of contoured-flanged 
parts, and forming by miscellaneous 
methods. 


Teletype—A private wire teletype 
network has been put into operation 
by General Motors Corporation which 
connects its plants in 46 cities through- 
out the United States and Canada as 
well as providing connections to many 
other points in these areas. 

This expedites communications be- 
tween the various plants, offices, and 
warehouses, and between them and the 
Central Office in Detroit. The two- 
way plan, permitting stations to send 
and receive simultaneously, can handle 
approximately 1,360,000 words daily. 
All messages are routed through the 
Central Office to their destination. 


Outdoor Sign—To help promote 
better industrial and employee relations, 
the American Pulley Company, Phila- 
delphia, has installed a large changeable 
copy sign on which new messages to 
workers can be shown each day. The 
letters, four inches high, are slotted and 
attached to horizontal rods, permitting 
easy manipulation. Both the sign and 
changeable letters are products of Wag- 
ner Sign Service, Inc., Chicago. 


Address Plates—Clerical labor is 
reduced and time shortened in the 
preparation of address plates for mail- 
ing lists by the automatic Graphotype 
machine, manufactured by the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corporation. 

This embosses the names and ad- 
dresses on Speedaumat plates by sensing 
holes in a perforated tape, prepared by 
an electrically operated perforating 
punch. Operating speeds have reached 
200 to 300 completed plates per hour. 
The speed of the tape-operated Grapho- 
type method of plate preparation is esti- 
mated as more than twice manual 
operation speeds. 

Besides speed, another advantage of 
the automatic Graphotype is that the 
tape-producing mechanism need _ not 
be in the same office as the plate-making 
machine. And one clerk can operate 
a battery of such Graphotype machines 
as he merely loads each device with a 
supply of blank plates, starts the per- 
forated roll, and removes the completed 
work. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


(Contunued from page 17) 


for which he gets a charitable deduc- 
tion. The foundation will pay no taxes 
to the Federal Government. Smith, 
of course, might organize the founda- 
tion so that he fully controls its activ- 
ities. Or the control can rest in the 
hands of his family or friends. Smith 
might now personally sell to the foun- 
dation all of his Smith Corporation 
stock. Assume that the sales price is 
$1,000,000, payable over a 20-year 
period. If the Corporation earns $200,- 
000, it will have about $120,000 left after 
payment of annual taxes. This money 
can be transferred as a dividend with- 
out tax to the foundation. It pays 
Smith $100,000 annually. Smith would 
then receive that as a payment for 
property and be subject only to a 25 
per cent tax, since the transaction would 
be called a capital gain. But if Smith 
had taken the $120,000 right out of the 
business as a dividend, he would have 
had but a fraction of it left—assuming 
that he was already in a high income 
tax bracket. 

Or assume that Smith does not trans- 
fer the common stock, but sells the 
foundation a preferred stock. Here, too, 
he might get a capital gain and have 
more left over than would be secured 
by the ordinary dividend route. 

Similarly, men who have sporadically 
or cyclically high incomes can make 
their donations to foundations in the 
high income years when they get sub- 
stantial tax benefits from the contribu- 
tion deductions. The foundation can 
hold the funds and distribute them in 
years when the donors may be unable 
to do so. 

Many men engaged in highly success- 
ful stock, realty, oil, and other specu- 
lations may not wish to stay “long” on 
their speculative holdings. They may 
anticipate a sharp decline in values. 
Yet the tax laws prevent a sale without 
incurring substantial taxes for the ap- 
preciation. By giving the property to a 
foundation they can avoid the risk of 
a drop in values of speculative holdings. 
For the foundation can sell immedi- 
ately on receipt of the gift without in- 
curring a tax, precisely at the time the 
donor takes a substantial contribution 
deduction. 

Foundations can become great finan- 
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Versatile 





Versatile is one good way to describe McCloskey custom-made 
single-story industrial buildings. They are being built to suit a 
wide variety of conditions in all parts of the United States. 
First—we can build you a simple 
single-story building with any 
width aisles, in any length—without 
interior columns. It will be our 
exclusive Rigidsteel design which 





employs no overhead trusses. 


Or, perhaps you require a building with a lean-to on each side: 
Rigidsteel design is easily adapted. You still enjoy freedom from 
overhead trusses—have extra head- 
room with less cubage to heat. 
Maintenance is easy—all surfaces 
are accessible for painting. 


If your operation requires use of two or more aisles the Rigidsteel 
design applies readily. Roof supports for additional aisles are 
added to one column. This is a distinct 
advantage. It eliminates necessity of 
adding extra columns which waste 





space between aisles as when standard 





buildings are joined to form a double 
or triple aisle building. 


If you require a building of eccentric design you will find our 
Rigidsteel frame particularly suitable. For example, the fertilizer 
mixing plant at left was built to carry 
an overhead conveyor system and ele- 
vators. The extra headroom inherent 
in this design provided unobstructed 
space for the conveyors and permitted 
high stacking of material. 


The versatility of McCloskey custom-made buildings offers you an 
opportunity to save time and money in your expansion program. 
They have done so for many of the country’s leading manufactur- 
ers in all industry. Write or wire today for the McCloskey Story. 
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eoenry COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 


McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
3402 LIBERTY AVENUE - PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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CLARK 





YOUR BREAKFAST SIR- 
“Fresh as a Daisy!” 


“Fresh As A Daisy”’ is the spirited slogan 
in the huge, immaculate Kellogy plant—and 
the efficient handling of materials in ware- 
housing, processing and moving cereal foods 
to the world's breakfast tables, helps to 
deliver them to you—"'Fresh As A Daisy.”’ 

To assist in speeding these fresh, crisp 
products on their way, thirty-one Clark 
fork-lift trucks each operate on an average 
of twenty-one hours per day. In this fashion, 
modern materials handling methods and 
machines contribute to a half century of 
progress and achievement in the manu- 
facture of Corn Flakes. 

There is hardly a business, no matter how 
large, no matter how small, in which em- 
ployment of modern materials handling 
methods and machines cannot accomplish 
efficiencies and economies so important 
that, as in the case of Kelloggs, they can 
be shared even by end-product consumers. 

Clark will be glad to work with you to 
eliminate inefficiencies and extravagances 
of ‘multiple handling,"’ and to help you 
discover new opportunities for savings on 
handling operations. At no cost, but with a 
high promise of large profit, you can: 
CONSULT CLARK. 





AND INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 
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ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


K EQUIP COMPANY sartce creek as, micn. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN 
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cial blood-banks upon which the needy 
and welfare institutions may draw in 
times of great need. A founder can 
often, with modest contributions, sow 
the seed from which great foundations 
grow. He can enlist others to support 
his good work (usually beginning with 
other wealthy members of his own 
family) by making contributions to the 
foundation he has created. 


Keeping Control of Property 


By giving to a foundation the donor 
can keep many attributes of his wealth. 
This comes by designating the adminis- 
trative management of the foundation. 
Or control may be resumed by using 
the power of his influence, especially by 
the promise of future contributions to 
guide the investments of the founda- 
tion. If these consist of shares of stock, 
he controls them in almost every respect 
as though he still owns them, except 
that he does not receive the dividends. 
Some donors exercise control that ex- 
tends even further. They appoint rela- 
tives as directors of the foundation to 
insure control by persons closely ac- 
quainted with the desires of the donor. 
Some arrange for the administrators 
to be family members who receive sub- 
stantial compensation ® so that the con- 
tributed wealth really yields substantial 
income. Few go as far as a Wisconsin 
man who established a research founda- 
tion all the income of which went to 
pay the salary of the research director 
who, in this particular instance, hap- 
pened to be the donor’s wife. 

One man who created a Rhode Island 
foundation later went into a new busi- 
ness. He used the trust to borrow 
money to buy textile mills that were 
later sold to his company. Thus, he 
benefited materially from the capi- 
talized credit of the foundation he 
created. 

Some concerns receive full research 
service from foundations their owners 
have established. Others, like the Alt- 
man Foundation which promotes so- 
cial, physical, and economic welfare for 
the employees of B. Altman & Com- 
pany, have the benefit of good-will and 





3 For example in Orton Ceramic Foundation, 9 TC 
533, the Tax Court of the United States considered a 
foundation formed to: (1) continue manufacture and sale 
of pyrometric cones; and (2) provide a research organi- 
zation for advancing ceramic arts and industries. 


From it, a widow received $42,000 and an annuity © 
$350 per month. The Court approved the foundation as 
a tax exempt scientific organization. It held that payments 
to the widow were not the real purpose of the foundation. 
They were a charge on the assets which had to be paid 


to free the assets and income for use in the scientific aims 
of the foundation. 
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lower personnel costs arising from the 
activities of the foundation. 

Since philanthropic corporations can 
own business enterprises, some men 
have given ownership of their business 
to foundations. But they have protected 
and even increased their substantial in- 
comes by employment contracts with 
the foundation for managing it. 

Sometimes real property is given 
away to a foundation and rented back 
by the business corporation of the 
donor. Often, real estate taxes are saved 
in the process and capital gains tax and 
estate taxes avoided. 

In short, many of the benefits and 
uses of wealth are retained even though 
it has been given to a tax-exempt phi- 
lanthropic foundation. 

Most important is that the foundation 
can be used to protect from tax erosion 
that capital which can be used for pur- 
poses formerly accomplished out of 
high incomes. Such incomes are no 
longer available because they go to the 
Federal Treasury. For example, 
foundations can be established for in- 
dustrial research. They in effect have 
taken over part of the function formerly 
performed by entrepreneur capital. 

Much of the pressure for the use of 
foundations arises from the fact that 
wealth can only be built to-day by build- 
ing up a growing business or achieving 
capital appreciation. High income 
taxes prevent the accumulation of any 
kind of a liquid fund out of dividends 
and salary adequate to finance the estate 
tax on transfer of the entire business 
to one’s family. The foundation is a 
method to preserve this capital appre- 
ciation. Despite the gift to the founda- 
tion, control on the property can be 
fully retained. 


Aid to Employees 


Court decisions permit us to set up 
charitable foundations for the benefit 
of the employees of a single corporation. 
The cases tell us these charitable organi- 
zations can be divided into three groups 
—those where the purpose is to help 
employees: 

1. When they are in need or disabled. 

2. Irrespective of their need. 

3. When the employees make contri- 
butions to the fund. 

Can you have a charitable organiza- 
tion for a definite and comparatively 


small class? For example, are you 
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The threes ran out, 
she blew a fuse — 





she put on fives... 
and so would yousef 


Bum verse, but good psychology! Stamp shortages 
usually show up at the end of the day when the mail 
must go out... Not having the right denomination 
of stamps on hand usually wastes postage, as well as 
time ... Not having a postage meter can be costly, 
as well as inconvenient! 

The postage meter holds any amount of postage 
for any kind of mail—always available, safe from loss 
or damage... prints postage directly on the envelope 
in any amount needed, as needed, in one stamp, 
with a dated postmark (and seals the envelope at the 
same time)... prints on gummed tape for parcel post 
... takes far less time and effort than sticking adhesive 
stamps ...and automatically accounts for postage 
used. Mail moves faster in the postoffice, too, 
no wait for cancelling or postmarking! 

There’s a Pitney-Bowes meter for every office, 
large or small ...Call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office or write direct to Stamford for illustrated 
booklet and free postal rate chart, complete 
with all new rates, 
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Black MAGIC! 


Inexpensively, 
quickly reproduce 


Black and White 


‘Original’- Quality 


DUPLICATE 
— COPIES 


by Tens—Hundreds —Thousands 











flat packs for 
duplicating 
continuous 
forms and 
fill-ins. 








Reports 
Records F 
Charts & Drawings, etc. 


te 
on your office offset duplicator 


Type, write, 
or draw on 
them as 
easily as on 
any piece 
of paper! 









MASTER PLATES 


Run them through business machines, too. File 
them away to use for any-quantity re-runs. Erase 
on them without risk of messy-looking “changes”; 
add progressive data any time. No waiting, no 
wasted paper, before perfect impressions. No need 
to carry expensive, unnecessary printed matter 
inventories. 


GET FREE SAMPLE COLITHO PLATE. Contact the 
Columbia Colitho service office (listed below) near- 
est you. Or fill in and mail the coupon. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

Main Office & Factory: Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
New York Sales and Export: 58-64 West 40th St. 
Branch Offices and Sales Agencies in the Fol- 
lowing Cities: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago e 
Cincinnati (Harris-Moers Company) ¢ Detroit 
Fort Worth e Kansas City e Los Angeles « 
Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis ¢ Nashville « Phila- 
delphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland « San Francisco « 

Seattle ¢ Washington, D. C. 


¥ 
‘Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 
Please send, at no obligation, sample and 
prices of Colitho Paper Master Plates. 


Your name. 





Firm name. 


Addres: 








SAR 
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permitted to give the contributions only 
to the employees of a single corpora- 
tion? In a leading case, a trust was 
established for the benefit of employees 
of one corporation. The government 
argued that the charity was too re- 
stricted. The beneficiaries were limited 
to the employees of a single company. 
The court held that the gift was not 
for particular individuals, but to a shift- 
ing class, and was therefore not a pri- 
vate bounty. The employees of the 
company at the time numbered 1,470. 
They and their dependents totalled 
6,000 persons, and so constituted a con- 
siderable portion of the public. A trust 
for their relief met the general tests 
for a public charity in the legal sense. 

There is apparently no case denying 
tax exemption because the benefits are 
to go to the employees of a single com- 
pany. 


Charity Clearly the Motive 


Where the objectives of an organi- 
zation are to extend aid to employees 
in cases of death or sickness or distress, 
it is clear that the motive is charitable. 
One of the commonest and most com- 
mendable forms of charity is aiding the 
sick, the afflicted, and those in distress *. 

If employees contribute to the chari- 
table corporation, we get a special 
problem. The extent of the employees’ 
contribution is very important. If em- 





In one case (and there are others like it) a trust 
was created by will bequeathing the stock for the benefit 
of corporate employees. The dividends were to be used 
to supplement the wages of these employees when less 
than a living wage was paid. Provisions were made for 
the widows and orphans of the employees, with assistance 
to the employees during periods of unemployment. The 
court held that the purposes of the trust were clearly 
charitable. The disbursement of benefits depended upon 
need. 

Another case involved a trust established to lend money 
to or to assist employees, former employees, their families, 
and dependents. The trustees had the right to use their 
judgment to aid those they deemed needed assistance. The 
court held that the benefits to be disbursed were based 
on need. Therefore the purposes of the trust were chari- 
table. 

Where an organization is established only to help the 
employees of a charitable corporation, the court may re- 
gard the benefits as going to the charitable corporation 
itself rather than to the employees. 

In one case, an individual left money by will to provide 
for the old age or permanent disability of the employees 
of the Henry Street Settlement, a charitable organization. 
The court said: ‘‘We think that a gift to provide pensions 
oc annuities for charitable workers is in the same category 
with a gift to a charity for the payment of salaries.”’ 


Where employees of the corporation are helped without 
reference to their need, the courts have a factual problem. 
They must find whether the organization really is a 
charitable instrument. 

One case concerned a bequest to provide special nurses 
and special nursing care for graduate nurses who were 
patients of the Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New 
York. The court disregarded the fact that the hospital 
was a charitable corporation. It determined the exemp- 
tion on whether the purpose for which the trust was 
created was an exclusively charitable purpose. The Trea- 
sury argued that any graduate nurse, regardless of her 
ability to pay, could receive the benefits. But, said the 
court, the fact that some recipients of benefits of the trust 
may not be needy or destitute is not sufficient, in itself, 
to hold that the trust was not created exclusively for a 
charitable purpose. The purpose of the trust was really 
charitable. It did not matter that its benefits could 
accrue to some persons who were not extremely poor, 
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Construction and Engineering 


PNEUMATIC PRESSURE 
GROUTING 
INTRUSION and 
CONCRETE WORK 


RESTORATION—and strengthening of 
weak, ruptured or impaired structures. 
SOIL STABILIZATION—by deep sub- 
grade consolidation of filled ground, silt 
deposits or other unstable ground for- 
mations. 

SEALING—of subterranean flows of 
water under buildings, dams, and other 
structures. Construction of submerged 
Dams, Groundwater control for Mines, 
Subways, Aqueducts, Seawalls, etc. 
CEMENTATION—of loose or fractured 
rock strata, gravel or rip-rap deposits to 
prevent danger from slides, falls, or in- 
filtration. 

PRESSCRETE FOUNDATION PILES— 
built-in-place without vibration, noise or 
ground disturbance. No limits to length, 
size or shape. 

PRESSCRETE ENCASING—For repair or 
protection of maritime foundation piling 
attacked or endangered by teredos, dry- 
rot, fire, rust, impact, abrasion or other 
marine hazards. 
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ployees ‘contribute for their own bene- 


fits, they have destroyed the charitable | 


purposes of the foundation. This is to 
be avoided, if a tax deduction for the 
gifts of other persons is desired. 


Charitable Purposes of Trust 


Assume one wants to help employees 
of a particular company. Arrange for 
it to set up a trust to carry out the type 
of purpose approved by the courts. 
Then it can be agreed to give the trust 
gifts and get a deduction up to 15 per 
cent of an individual’s annual adjusted 
gross income or 5 per cent of a corpora- 
tion’s net income. The purposes might 
include: 

1. Caring for employees in sickness 
and in time of need. 

2. Providing for their families in 
time of death. 

3. Granting pensions to those em- 
ployees who are chosen for retirement 
because of age or infirmity. 

4. Awarding scholarships to employ- 
ees on a system of merit in institutions 
giving business and technical education. 

If the trust has these purposes, then 
cash, securities, or other kinds of prop- 
erty can be given. It may also solicit 
and accept this money or property from 
others than the employees, for these 
purposes. It can then: 

Invest and reinvest it. 

Hold it uninvested until the trustees 
are ready to disburse. 

Pay the reasonable expenses for main- 
taining the trust. 

But in the end, it must apply the 
principal or income or both solely for 
the four purposes already listed. 

The agreement by the corporation 
establishing the foundation should pro- 
vide that no part of the net earnings of 
the foundation are to benefit anyone 
outside the groups in the previously de- 
scribed charitable purposes. It should 
also bar propaganda activities or those 
designed to influence legislation. 

The trust might name the initial 
trustees. It can also indicate that the 
board of directors of the employing 
corporation will name the successor 
trustees. Of course, the trust must be 
irrevocable and generally comply with 
the rules for an acceptable trust. 

If individuals give to charity, tax 
economy suggests that they ought to 
exclude immediately from their own 
income all of the earnings of the prop- 





eam how to lick these problems! 


This new booklet 


reveals CAUSE and CURE 


Here’s 10 minutes of eye-opening reading . . . the actual story of a 
company president (we call him Mr. Higby) who flopped on the 
highly polished floors in his office, and wanted to know why. 

This fast-moving booklet follows 
Mr. Higby as he probes into the 
little-known subject of floor care. 
He asks (and you learn the an- work harder 
swers to) questions you've prob- 
ably wondered about yourself: 


How to make floor dollars 


Many executives learned how to 
slice overhead costs from an 
e why your floors need wax- = earlier version of Mr. Higby 


ing so often Learned About Floor Safety the 
e why they get slippery Hard Way. This up-to-date edi- 
e how much floor-care really _ tion is even more informative . .. 

costs a complete executive handbook 
You'll find the explanations re- on the safe-and-sound care of 
vealing . . . in some cases, star- floors. Now. . . before you spend 
tling. You'll also learn how the — another unnecessary floor dollar 
Legge System’s personal engi- .. . send the coupon for your 


neering plan helps you maintain _ free, no-obligation copy. Walter 
your floors scientifically with G. Legge Company Inc., New 
Non-Slip safety... and saves you York 17, N. Y. Branch offices in 








money in the bargain! principal cities. 
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101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR COMPANY NAME 


STAMPED INTO METAL 


THEY'LL CARRY IT—USE IT—AND REMEMBER YOU! 


For a premium that will pay divi- purse or through chain. Available in 
dends, give this new nationally quantity at attractive low cost. 


known Nail Clipper. It’s handsome, AN INEXPENSIVE WAY TO MAKE 





it’s compact and it’s useful to men 
and women alike. And because peo- 


FRIENDS AND GAIN CUSTOMERS! 





ple tidy their nails every day, it 
advertises your company seven days 
a week, every week of the year. Not 


@ toy! Not a gadget! A mechanically THE W. E 


perfect instrument! Bright as a jewel, 


For sample and information on low 
prices write, without obligation, to: 


BASSETT CO. 


light as a coin. Slips into pocket or Dept. A-101, Derby, Conn. 
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erty put into the trust, and at the same 
time, get the full 15 per cent charitable 
deduction over as long a period of years 
as possible. 

Both of these objectives are to-day 
accomplished by a combination of a 
trust and the charitable foundation. 
Tax men use the following steps in the 
order named: 

1. Create a valid charitable or scien- 


| tific foundation. 


2. Establish an irrevocable trust. Pro- 
vide that during the life of the grantor 
all income received by the trustee upon 
property delivered to the trust is to be 
paid over to the charitable foundation. 
Upon the death of the grantor, provide 
that the corpus is to be returned to his 
estate. 

At this point a gift to the foundation 
has been made of only a life interest 
in the income of the property trans- 
ferred. The full value of the life in- 
terest may be more than the 15 per 
cent of the individual’s adjusted gross 
income—the maximum income tax de- 
duction for charitable purposes. 

At this point a so-called reversionary 
interest in the property transferred, has 
been retained. 

3. Each year assign just enough of 
the trust reversionary interest to the 
charitable foundation®. That means 
assign at least 15 per cent of adjusted 
gross income in each year. 

4. One must guard against estate tax 
in the event that there is some rever- 
sionary interest left at the date of death. 
That requires providing by will that 
any interest in the trust at date of death 
is to be paid to the foundation. 


Criticism of Foundations 


Family and other foundations have 
been criticized for many reasons. 

Small foundations are too costly to 
administer, with consequent loss to the 
potential beneficiaries. 

Those who administer them are not 
equipped with the knowledge and ex- 
perience that makes for wise invest- 
ments of the funds or for effective dis- 
tributions that best perform the pur- 


| poses of the foundation. 


They give the burden and responsi- 
bilities of foundation management to 
those who ought to devote their talents 
and energies to business. 

The philanthropic purposes of the 


5 See footnote on page 42. 
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as easily as this... 


You can photograph a document 





through the magic of Recordak Microfilming 


There’s magic ... magic from start to finish! Just drop 
your file-cards, reports, letters into the Recordak Micro- 
filmer ... and it does the rest. 


It photographs 60 or more letter-size documents per 
minute when fed by hand . . . up to 125 per minute when 
the new Recordak Automatic Feeder is used. Photo- 
graphs them at such great reduction that 7000 images 
can now be recorded on a 100-foot roll of film. 


Consider now: 

the low cost of the film you use—you can record a 
thousand letter-size documents on less than 60¢ 
worth. 

the advantages in reference work—millions of filmed 
letters, records, etc., can be filed at your finger tips 
... available for immediate reference—enlarged on 
the screen of the Recordak Film Reader. Such is 


record-keeping the modern Recordak way—instantane- 
ous in its recording . . . photographically accurate and 
complete . . . so condensed you save 99% in filing space 
. - - economical from start to finish. 


In 65 different types of business .. . in thousands of 
concerns, such magic is simplifying routines which might 
well be similar to some of yours. Check and see. Write 
for “50 Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.” It’s free. 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak: 
Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Serving this Northern California Area 
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RICH 
© BERKELEY 





AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE BANKING SAN FRANCISCO 
Since 1854 





Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . . . . . . . 2). . . $214,987,136.92 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . . . . 4 © « 319,825,002.18 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds . . . . . . « « © 40,084,605.04 
[otser Gongs and Securities wk ek ew ww 7,686,647.14 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . . . 1 ee 983,800.00 
Loansand Discounts . . . i. s + «+ « « © « 377,496,804.78 
Bank Premises and Equipment . . . ....... 8,166,213.11 
OS CE Se ee ee ee ee ee re 1.00 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 4,685,969.33 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets. . . . . . 4,346,499.76 


Total Resources . $978,262,679.26 


LIABILITIES 





RIM ASP fot atm, 1h jeep al 0 - « + $927,883,808.36 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . ...... 4,729,034.33 
Reserve tor 1eterest, Tames etc... ks ew ew 3,691,093.47 
SOUT MMMTIEAEB Se a gn | eo cn ae 4,198,088.52 
Capital Stock 

Preferred . . . $7,268,850.00 

Common. . . $9,480,034.55 16,748,884.55 
RMRRNER Ss Serres CASA og ie ae oot olan bk Nic a ne Re eR 16,043,075.45 
SUPINE ERONI Sg is ea) ae yy ak a 4,968,694.58 


Total Liabilities . $978,262,679.26 


United States Government and other securities carried at $99,002,003.43 are pledged to secure U. S. 
Government Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or 
permitted by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System - Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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foundation become outmoded and use- 
less because society and charitable needs 
change rapidly. An example is the case 
where one man left two million dollars 
to care for daughters of railroad work- 
ers killed in Pennsylvania. Another is 
the famous “Sailor’s Snug Harbor,” 
founded in 1801 as a home for aged, 
decrepit, and wornout sailors who had 
been to sea on sailing vessels. Though 
the income of the holdings runs into 
many millions, it is likely that few sea- 
men can be found eligible for admit- 
tance. 

A multiplicity of small foundations, 
because of lack of knowledge or pub- 
lished reports, often work at cross pur- 
poses with each other and often defeat 
the very purposes of their philanthropy. 
Many overlap in their efforts. 


Tried to Overcome Defects 


Many foundations have tried to over- 
come these defects in one way or an- 
other. The Rosenwald Foundation, 
for example, is required to spend its 
capital within twenty-five years. How- 
ever, the majority of foundations spend 
income only, or save some of the in- 
come. The Duke Endowment, for ex- 
ample, is specifically directed to accu- 


5In the year of transfer to the trust, a gift is made 
to charity of a so-called life interest. The valuation tables 
used by the Treasury are given below. They assume a 


4 per.cent return. Theretore, upon a gift of 500 shares of 
United States Steel stock, valued at $60 per share, the 
amount of the gift in the year of the creation of the trust, 
depending upon the age of the grantor, would be: 


Value of 
stock Value of 
Age transferred gift is 
50 $20,000 $14,964.38 
55 30,000 13,173.46 
60 30,000 11,397.68 
65 30,000 9,402.62 


Assuming an adjusted gross income of approximately 
$5,000, the amount deductible in the year of the gift is $750. 
In each year after the year of the original transfer, the 
grantor would seek a $750 deduction. He gets this by 
assigning to the charitable corporation that much of his 
reversionary interest. Assuming that the stock continues 


to have a value of $60 per share, the following percentage 
of the reversionary interest in the trust would have to 
be assigned to the charitable corporation in the first year 
after the original transfer: 
Approximate 
percentage of 
Value of Value of reversionary 
stock reversionary _ interest required 
Age transferred interest to be assigned 
51 $30,000 $14,793.30 5.0 
56 30,000 16,534.80 4.5 
61 30,000 18,348.90 4.1 
66 30,000 20,163.60 3.0 


This process then can be repeated each year. Bear in 
mind that the percentage of the reversionary interest re- 
quired to be assigned will differ from year to year. There 
are two variables: the value of the stock, and the value of 
the reversionary factor (the latter increasing in value each 
year as the grantor grows older). Assume that in the 
second year after the creation of the trusts the stock is 
worth $50 per share. In order to receive a deduction of 
$750, the grantor then would have to assign the following 
percentages of his reversionary interests: 


Approximate 
percentage of 
Value of Value of reversionary 
stock reversionary _interest required 
Age transferred interest to be assigned 
52 $25,000 $12,611 5.9 
57 25,000 14,077 5.3 
62 25,000 15,595 4.8 
67 25,000 17,099 4-4 
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“Holland Calling 





The undermentioned Trade Representatives and Traders in Holland are interested in establishing business relations WITH 


YOU. Direct all correspondence to these concerns at addresses given. 


This is a paid advertisement. 





ANKER EMAILLEFABRIEKEN N. V., SOEST-HOLLAND. 
ENAMEL WORKS. 
WAR OF ALL KINDS OF git ae ae AND 
HOL ARE. Al QUALITY. “WHITE CAT” 
BERCKELMANS & NIJSSEN. JAN LUEKENSTRAAT ry A MSTHR- 
DAM. CABLE: UOTATION. IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, 
o> aes AGENTS SPECIALIZED FOR COMPENSATION TRANS- 
C. VAN DER BURG & ZONEN, Vlaardingen. 
Dutch herrings all over the world. Agents wanted. Manufacturers of 
wooden barrels of any capacity and also of staves, headings and hoops. 
“CHEMPHAR" CHEMISCH PHARMACEUTISCHE HANDEL MY., 
N. V., 228 Keizersgracht, P. O. Box 657, Amsterdam-C. Importers and 
aoe Representatives of chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 
DONOR TRADING COMPANY, P. O. Box 3001, Rotterdam-N. Whole- 
salers—importers—exporters of camping, sporting, shooting articles, 
cutlery, leatherware. 
J. C. VAN DORP & ZONEN, Vlaardingen, Holland. Cables: Vandorp 
Vetteoordskade Vlaardingen. Exporters of Holland-Herring since 1891. 
Agents wanted. 
JAC. DEN DULK & ZONEN (Est. 1871), Scheveningen. 
address: “Visch.” Salt and smoked herrings. Finest quality. 
ADRIANUS VAN DEN EELAART, Schiedam (Holland). Korte Haven 
25-29. Distillers and liqueur manufacturers since 1697. Where not 
represented importers and agents demanded. 
Shoe machinery, electric motors, tools and all articles for shoe- and 
leather-ind. Offers to T.A.B., P.O.B. 264, ’s Hertogenbosch, (Holland). 
G. HOOGERWERE, Vlaardingen (Holland). Cable address: Egooh. 
Salt herrings. Export to all countries since 1869. 
KE. IHUNEUS, Baarn (Holland). Representative for Holland of Fran- 
color, Paris, and Etablissements Kuhlmann, Faris. 
INDUMEX TRADE CO., Spuistraat 210, Amsterdam. General im- 
porters—exporters, railway materials, iron, steel, industrial products, 
motors, machinery, medical furniture, ete. Representations wanted for 
tool machinery, electric and diesel motors. 


Exporters of selected 


Cable 


KWANTEN. Postbox 205, ’s-Hertogenbosch (Holland). Chemicals, 
Shoe-dressings, Athlete’s Footpowder. 

MERREM & LA PORTE ,N. V., Amsterdam. Technical office since 1870. 
General ace and exporters. Iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, 
technical Ss 
N. V TAAN METAALHANDEL, Amsterdam, Paulus Potterstraat 
17 Cable. pi Sill Monja. Telephone : 24692, 23291, 23940. Whole- 
sale dealers, importers and exporters of non- -ferrous metals, minerals, 
chemicals and ferro alloys. 

V. S. OHMSTEDE, PAUL U S POTTERSTRAAT 4, AMSTERDAM, HOL- 
LAND. Importer’ and distributor of tool machinery exhibiting, April 
and September, Industrial Fair in Holland seeks agencies for lathes, 
millers, grinders, surface grinders, sheet working gen polishing, 
and grinding machines. Annual (1947) turnover $600,0 ; 

H. ONKENHOUT, Keizersgracht 254, Amsterdam ‘Taniand). Cable 
address: HAKON, Amsterdam. Importers and exporters non-ferrous 
metals, steels, tools, hardware, etc. 3 
OXYDE., N. V., LEIDSCHEPLEIN, HIRSCH! BUILDING, AMSTER- 
DAM. IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF ORE, IRON AND STEEL, 
NON-FERROUS METALS, CHEMICALS, RESIDUES SCRAP, ETC. 


“PENTO” COSMETIC, Gieterstraat 5-7, Amsterdam-C. Cable 
address: Pento, Manufacturers of all kinds of cosmetic products, i.e. : 
Toothpaste, shaving cream, aaa creams, lipsticks, lotions, 
brilliantine, haircream, shampoo 

K. F. PETERS—CHEM. & PHARM, PRODUCTEN, Amsterdam. 
Cable address: Anorga. Are open for suitable products—as manu- 
facturers’ representatives—in the oe lines: Chemicals (for 
technical use). plasticizers. solvents, 


et 
J. POLAK’S ENGROSHANDEL, N. V., KI. OVENIERS-BURGWAL 19, 
AMSTERDAM-C (HOLLAND). WHOLESALERS, EXPORTERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF WOGLERNS, COTTONS, SILKS, RAYON AND 
OTHER PIECE GOOD 
RUTTEN’S DISTILLERY, P. O. Box 26, Schiedam, Holland. Manu- 
facturers of the famous very Old Geneva “The Black Prince” Schiedam 
Schnapps. liqueurs and dry oe 

ALDORP RADIO LTD.. Leeghwaterstrat 120, The Hague, Holland. 
Manufacturers of electrotechnic housekeeping apparatus want to get 
into touch with factories in the United States which are interested 


KAHA., 
BUTTONS AND BUCKLES. 


C. KORNAAT’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, Established 1775, 
Export of salted and smoked herrings. 


Viaardingen, (Holland). 


N.V. BUTTON WORKS, HEERENGRACHT 20, AMSTERDAM. 


iron and steel. 


in co-operation for the manufacture in Holland. 
VAN DER WOUDE & FABIS 
light railway material, 
to represent American mills or first class exporters. 


CH, Amsterdam, Rokin 30. 


non-ferrous metals. Wants 





mulate one fifth of its annual income 
until the income equals the original 
principal. This tendency to accumu- 
late property and freeze it gives rise to 
the criticism, often unfair, that the 
“dead hand” of wealth dominates the 
economy and renders sterile great 
blocks of capital. 

The answer to most of these criti- 
cisms has come in the form of institu- 
tions like the Golden Rule Foundation 
and the various community trusts. 

A community trust is, in essence, a 
foundation unifying a number of trust 
funds of varying sizes. It is administer- 
ed by a distribution committee that is 
quasi-public in character and whose 
members are respected leaders in the 
community. Though the funds are in- 
vested in property chosen by the donor, 
and the donor’s wishes are generally 
followed in the disbursement of funds, 
the foundation cannot be considered, in 
any sense, a puppet of the donor. 

These organizations are so construct- 
ed that they insure a large measure of 
public but non-governmental control. 
The criticism of a “dead hand,” by 
which property is frozen against the 
interests of a fluid society, is avoided. 
This is so because the trusteees have 
the power to utilize the income when 
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the original purposes of the funds are 
rendered obsolete by the march of 
events. Also, these organizations apply 
large scale administration efficiency to 
even small philanthropies. 

The New York Community Trust 
furnishes a model for study. It pro- 
vides for the administration of some 76 
charitable funds and for more that will 
come in due course. The founder of 
each of these funds has placed it in one 
of the 16 banks and trust companies eli- 
gible to act as trustees. All of the funds 
are managed as part of the trust, under 
specifications of a basic declaration of 
trust. 

The operating plan provides that the 
trustee institution selected by the found- 
er shall be resnonsible for the fiscal 
management of the fund. But all 
charitable distributions are authorized 
by a central distribution committee. 
This committee comprises eleven per- 
sons. Of the eleven, five are named by 
the trustees, and one each by the Senior 
Judge of the Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals, the Mayor of New York, and 
the presidents of the Association of the 
Bar, Academy of Medicine, Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, and 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York. Administrative expenses 
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l ow to 
INCreASC profits 


an rough 


SHORTER 
DOWN-TIME 


OU, as a top management man, realize 

that the final figures in your profit 

and loss statement are gleaned ‘way 
back on the production line. Further in- 
vestigation shows that time lost in opera- 
tion “down-time” on production tools may 
be the difference between a fat net profit 
and a “break-even” point — especially on 
short run production. 


In hundreds of plants where the Denison 
MULTIPRESS has been installed, each per- 
forming scores of varied operations, ““down- 
time” — the non-operating. period between 
tooling changes — has been drastically re- 
duced. With the oil-smooth, hydraulic 
MULTIPRESS, an especially high rate of 
productivity is evident where short runs 
of a wide variety of small parts or sub- 
assemblies is involved. 


A detailed story of this and other amaz- 
ing qualities of the MULTIPRESS is found 
in our FREE booklet, “MULTIPRESS, And 
How You Can Use It’. This is vital read- 
ing — made up of actual “job proven” 
cases. Why not have your secretary fill in 
the coupon below, attach your company 
letterhead and get this booklet. 
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of the operation of the Community 
Trust are payable from the distributable 
funds of the Trust. 

Any founder may direct whether in- 
come only or principal shall be distri- 
buted. He may suggest the names of 
particular charities he wishes to assist. 
His wishes are weighed and generally 
followed by the distribution committee. 
But always the committee has a right 
to vary the original specifications 
should they become “unnecessary, un- 
desirable, impractical, or impossible.” 

In essence, each fund in the Com- 
munity Trust is a foundation unit with 
its own founder, trustee, title, and pur- 
pose. The trustee is financial manager, 





while the distribution committee gov- 
erns disbursements and holds discre- 
tionary power to prevent the obso- 
lescence of the fund. 

The Golden Rule Foundation, like 
many of these community trusts and 
foundations, has a personality of its 
own. It is established as a “people’s 
foundation” and administers benevo- 
lent funds through a central governing 
body. Any donor can set up his‘private 
benevolent fund to be administered 
by the foundation. Through this fund 
benefits can be given to a class of bene- 
ficiaries whom the donor would like to 
help except that direct giving might 
not permit a charitable deduction. 





THE RELATIVITY 


OF NET PROFITS 


(Continued from page 14) 


prehensive studies of the Department 
of Commerce, have averaged 50.4 per 
cent of accounting corporate profits 
after taxes. 

On the bases that average dividend 
yields on common stocks for this nine- 
year period was 5.03 per cent, and that 
dividends paid were 50.4 per cent of 
earnings, we would arrive at average 
earning of 10 per cent on the average 
market price of common stocks. This 
figure is accurate enough for reasoning 
purposes, but one must keep in mind 
that this earning percentage on com- 
mon stocks is based on the market 
prices and not the book values of those 
stocks, which in certain years would be 
higher and in other years lower than 
market. 

If we use the average earnings, which 
we have computed at 10 per cent, as an 
index of 100, we would then get the 
following index numbers for the aggre- 
gate accounting profits of all corpora- 
tions on aggregate net worth. The 3.5 
per cent earnings of all corporations in 
1939 would be 35, the 7.4 for 1946 would 
be 74, and the 9.6 for 1947 would be 96. 
In not one of these years would the per 
cent of accounting profit reach the nor- 
mal index base of 100. 

It is the price of securities in a free 
market which determines the invest- 
ment value of money. So, while at 
first glance, the increases in the per 
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cent of accounting profit on the aggre- 
gate net worth of all corporations be- 
tween 1939 and 1946, and between 1939 
and 1947, appear to be greater than the 
average per cent increase in wages, 
further study in which an objective 
base is used, would appear to indicate 
that in no recent year has the over-all 
per cent of accounting profit on aggre- 
gate net worth reached a “normal” 
figure. 

Perhaps this chain of reasoning is 
not the soundest in the world. We are, 
of course, (a) assuming that the vari- 
ous schedules used in our compilations 
are reasonably accurate, (b) that the 
1939 base of wages is a sound basis 
while some other objective basis must 
be computed for the per cent of ac- 
counting profit on net worth, and (c) 
we are comparing a unit in the field 
of wages with an aggregate in the field 
of accounting profits. 

This same problem may be tackled 
in one other way. Perhaps we can with 
some greater degree of logic compare 
aggregates for both concepts. By ag- 
gregates is meant aggregate yearly 
wages and salaries compared with ag- 
gregate corporate accounting profits, 
after taxes. 

In 1939 when the national income 
was $72.5 billion, 63.0 per cent was rep- 
resented by wages and salaries, and 6.9 
per cent by corporate accounting profits. 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
At the close of business, December 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Public Securities 

Other Bonds and Investments. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Banking Houses 

Other Real Estate. 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable 

Other Assets. 


$ 487,514,146.62 
415,567,186.28 
93,176,481.95 
4,728,361.77 
560,799,245.74 
522,259.85 
2,231,316.17 
15,099,478.07 


3,110,818.40 
975,161.35 


$1,583,724,456.20 























LIABILITIES 


$25,000,000.00 

75,000,000.00 

10,727,058.94 $ 110,727,058.94 
4,098,963.18 
2,866,416.56 
1,125,000.00 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 
Reserve forContingencies 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Dividend Payable January 3, 1949___ 
Acceptances Outstanding $19,559,894.46 
(Less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 2,887,408.78 


Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


16,672,485.68 


13,044,140.29 
1,435,190,391.55 


$1,583,724,456.20 

















Securities carried at $49,240,837.48 in the foregoing 
statement are deposited to secure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 
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after taxes. The dollar figures for each 
of these three items increased very ma- 
terially in 1946, and even more in 1947. 
The larger dollar amounts of wages 
and salaries in these two years, how- 
ever, represented a slightly smaller por- 
tion of the national income, 62.3 per 
cent in 1946 and 60.3 per cent in 1947. 
The larger accounting profits for 1946 
represented an increase to 7.1 per cent 
of national income in 1946 from 6.9 per 
cent in 1939. The greatly increased 
aggregate accounting profits in 1947 
showed a moderate increase to 8.9 per 
cent of national income. 


Dollar and Economic Income 


In the first part of this study, where 
the underlying assumptions of accoun- 
tancy were discussed, it became evident 
that conventional accounting profits 
were relative figures. They were rela- 
tive because applied mathematics had 
not been developed to the point in ac- 
countancy where dollar income was 
correlated to economic income. This 
challenge to mathematical science was 
presented particularly in the field of in- 
ventory accounting and in the field of 
fixed asset accounting. 

The studies of the Department of 
Commerce in the field of national in- 
come have made great contributions to 
our knowledge of inventory valuation 
by showing how much of the aggre- 
gate yearly accounting profits of cor- 
porations have resulted from changing 
price levels. No similar research, how- 
ever, has been carried on in the field of 
fixed asset accountancy to show how 
much of each year’s corporate account- 
ing profit is due to the fact that depre- 
ciation is based on recorded facts, and 
not replacement values which fluctuate 
from year to year. 

Inventory valuation adjustments for 
the years 1939, 1946, and 1947 were de- 
termined by the research of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The adjusted 
corporate accounting profits, after taxes 
and inventory valuation, for these years 
give quite a modified picture. Whereas 
corporate accounting profits, after taxes, 
represented 6.9 per cent of the national 
income in 1939, accounting profits after 
taxes and inventory valuation adjust- 
ment, represented 5.9 per cent. For 
1946 the comparison dropped from 
7.1 per cent to 4.3 per cent, and for 
1947 from 8.9 per cent to 6.4 per cent. 
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This problem of inventory valuation 
and adjustment is not a theoretical one 
to active management. It is a very prac- 
tical one. As a partial solution the In- 
ternational Paper Company in its con- 
solidated profit and loss statement for 
the year ended December 31, 1947, made 
an “appropriation to reserve for inven- 
tory price adjustment” of $12 million. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company set 
up a “reserve for inventory price de- 
cline” in 1946 of $3.5 million and added 
$3.75 million more in 1947. These ap- 
propriations were made from account- 
ing profits for each year, but after mak- 
ing provisions for Federal income taxes. 


Profits and Wages 


Now let us assume that the relation- 
ship between wages and salaries on one 
hand and corporate accounting profits 
after taxes and inventory valuation ad- 
justment on the other, was “normal” 
in 1939 and that this relationship or 
ratio could be represented by the index 
number 100. On this basis the ratio of 
profits to wages and salaries in 1946 
would be 73.6, and in 1947 it would be 
113.2. Both these index numbers prob- 
ably are quite high because (a) the per 
cent of corporate net profits on aggre- 
gate net worth in 1939, the year we con- 
sidered as “normal,” was lower than 
the level reasonably required by cor- 
porations for the successful continua- 
tion of operations and (b) the profit 
figures that were used include no ad- 
justment for depreciation charges based 
on replacement rather than original 
costs. It is evident at this stage that if 
figures were available to make a second 
adjustment to the accounting profits for 
the years 1939, 1946, and 1947 to take 
into consideration the difference be- 
tween depreciation determined on cost 
and on replacement, the accounting net 
profits, after taxes, inventory adjust- 
ment, and depreciation charge adjust- 
ment, would be even lower. 

The funds that accrue to the profit- 
able operations of a corporation, as a 
return on capital, only reach owners 
through the declaration and payment 
of dividends. The difference between 
profits, whether dollar profits or eco- 
nomic profits, and dividend payments 
to stockholders, is re-invested in each 
individual corporation for expansion, 
for development, for research, all for 
the purpose of providing additional jobs 
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and earning additional profits in future 
years. 

The comparisons between profits and 
wages is enlightening. But to this pic- 
ture of comparative effects on different 
areas of our economy during a period 
of rising prices should be added a com- 
parison of dividends paid by corpora- 
tions with wages and salaries. This 
comparison indicates a materially 
greater percentage increase in wages 
than in dividend payments. The per 
cent of the national income which fi- 
nally reaches individual stockholders of 
all corporations—and millions of stock- 
holders are factory workers, white- 
collar workers, people of modest cir- 
cumstances, charitable and educational 
institutions—has been shrinking very 
much faster than the modest decrease 
in the per cent of wages and salaries. 


Per Cent in the Red 


All figures when compiled into ag- 
gregates are dominated by the behavior 
of the larger concerns. It is possible 
for corporations as a whole to show ac- 
counting profits when more than one- 
half of all corporations are operating 
unprofitably. In eleven out of the 
seventeen years which have passed from 
1929 through 1945, the last year for 
which figures are available, more than 
one-half of all active corporations op- 
erated unprofitably. In 1945, 28.1 per 
cent of all corporations ended in the red. 

Over-all figures of accounting profits 
fail to show these refinements; the thou- 
sands of corporations which were un- 
successful, many of which closed their 
factories and their stores, and discon- 
tinued operations because they lacked 
the funds to continue operations on the 
chance that eventually in one, two, or 
three years they might be successful; 
the thousands which closed their books 
just on the right side of the ledger; the 
thousands more which made modest 
profits, and the few, very few thousands 
which made large profits on their net 
worth. In that single, over-all figure 
one fails to see the struggles which take 
place in the unprofitable units, or in the 
corporations which earn small profits, 
to keep business alive and in that proc- 
ess provide jobs and pay taxes. 

It was the urge for profit which de- 
veloped industry after industry, decade 
after decade, colonial ship building, 
insurance, finance, banking, mining, 
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transportation, wholesale and retail 
trade, communication, assembling of 
automobiles, chain stores, machine tool 
industries, aircraft construction, and 
air lines. But for managements of rep- 
resentative established corporations, 
profitable operations involve a much 
broader horizon than the immediate 
result. Profits are the essential means 
for reaching wider economic and social 
objectives. Profit means more than 
some relative mathematical black fig- 
ure in the profit and loss statement at 
the end of an accounting period. 

Only profitable businesses over a 
period of years can provide jobs and 
opportunity for employees; only profit- 
able businesses can earn a satisfactory 
return to investors on their earnings; 
only profitable concerns can spend 
money on improved tools and methods 
that make possible better products for 
customers; only profitable concerns can 
help others progress including dealers 
who handle their products and raw 
material suppliers; and only profitable 
businesses can pay their share of the 
heavy costs of present day government 
by participating in the payment of Fed- 
eral income taxes. 





SECURITY 


(Continued from page 12) 


economy. It is now becoming clear that 
security will in the future draw heavily 
upon the principle that safety for one 
springs best out of safety for all. 

For many years, top-management has 
sought to earn security through good- 
will, for no resources serves more effec- 
tively to assure general support in times 
of general vicissitude. In the market- 
ing areas where accomplishment fol- 
lows upon persuasion rather than direc- 
tion, the American industrialist has 
invested heavily in customer good-will. 
For example, millions of dollars have 
been invested in the publicizing of 
trade-marks and branded merchandise, 
symbolizing company products that 
consistently give the customer more 
and better for his money. Resulting 
accumulations of consumer good-will 
rarely appear as assets upon balance 
sheets, yet they do provide important 
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assurances of a continuing patronage. 

More recently, investments in good- 
will have been directed to the employee 
group; for an establishment where pro- 
duction is constantly threatened with 
labor difficulties is a plant whose mo- 
mentum of productivity is jeopardized. 
Top-management to-day is instituting 
long-range policies and programs for 
employee selection, training, and ad- 
ministration which would not have 
been dreamed of a scant decade ago. 

Even more currently, new emphasis 
has been placed upon the strengthening 
of good-will in the community and on 
the part of the general public. In no 
industrial area is progress so rapid as 
in that of public relations. In no area 
does success or failure more directly 
bear upon the continuance or discon- 
tinuance of private enterprise. It has 
now become clear that industry re- 
quires for its long-term security public 
approval of a more positive nature than 
mere acceptance. To gain public ap- 
proval, industry, in addition to perform- 
ing an economic service, is being called 
upon in its réle of a social institution 
to make a definite social contribution. 


Security in Creativeness 


Early in our national life it was Yan- 
kee ingenuity that brought security to 
our colonial mills and factories. In- 
deed, the concept of patent protec- 
tion sprang from the desire to reward 
further through long-term exclusive 
manufacturing rights the precious crea- 
tive talents of the old-time inventor. 

During the past twenty years many 
industrial directorates have approved 
the installation of research and develop- 
ment departments, and there are in- 
creasing numbers of administrators 
who look to constant advance in prod- 
uct and process as the surest long-term 
security that they can attain. 

At present, organizations are favor- 
ing active and general investment in 
highly trained brains, inasmuch as no 
other resource appears better fitted to 
face the unique future problems. As 
one president put it, “The management 
with the most brain-power per capita 
will be most likely to survive in this 
rapidly changing world.” 

The vision and courage to make im- 
mediate commitments of a specific na- 
ture to the end that important general 
advantages in the distant future may 
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For Employee Goodwill 
and Cooperation 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help build better employee 
relations needed in the current com- 
petitive era. 

Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. Let 
us suggest a distinctive design for 
your company. 

Also Identification Badges, 
Plaques, Athletic Medals, Trophies, 
etc. Write for information. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 45, Rochester, N. Y. 


By TAYLOR 
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Your general office will like 
this chair and you will like it, 
too. A modern design of the 
famed Bank of England Chair 
that combines the 4 things 
most desirable 


Comfort + Durability 
Style - Quality 


This TAYLOR BANK of ENGLAND has 
a shaped, form fitting, air cooled seat of 
foam rubber that is supported by 
springs. Your local TAYLOR dealer will 
put this chair, or any other TAYLOR 
model, in your office for trial. Write 
us for his name. 


THE TAYLOR CHAIR COMPANY 
BEDFORD 7, OHIO 
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WORLD 
MARKETPLACE... 





Canadian International Trade Fair 


MAY 30—JUNE 10, 1949, 
TORONTO, CANADA 


You can accomplish all the results of a round-the- 
world business trip in a single visit to the Canadian 
International Trade Fair. 


All the products or equipment which you need in your 
business are on display—and for sale—from every 
quarter of the globe. Every exhibit is conveniently 
grouped according to trade classification, 

regardless of country of origin. 


You can compare the goods of many countries and 
complete immediate transactions with your next-door 
neighbour or a nation on the other side of the world. 


Plan now to attend. For full particulars consult any of the 
following Canadian Trade Representatives in the United States: 
Washington—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy. 
New York City—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Rockefeller Centre. Detroit—Consul of Canada, 

Canadian Consulate, Penobscot Building. Chicago—Consul- 
General of Canada, Chicago Daily News Building. 

Los Angeles—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 
Associated Realty Building. San Francisco—Consul-General 
of Canada, Kohl Building. 

Or write direct to: THE ADMINISTRATOR, 

Canadian International Trade Fair, 

Toronto, Canada 


DEDICATED TO THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE BY THE 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 





INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT THE CANADIAN 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


Businessmen from over 70 
countries visited the 1948 Fair. 
More than 1400 exhibits dis- 
played the products of 28 
different nations. 


The Trade Fair site contains the 
largest permanent exhibition 
buildings in the world. 


Canada is the host—but the 
Trade Fair belongs to the 
businessmen and traders of 
every nation. 


Strictly business is the rule. The 
general public is admitted only 
on one Saturday and two 
Wednesdays during the Fair. 


The area of the Trade Fair is 
a Free Port, enabling exhibitors 
to store adequate quantities of 
sample goods on the premises 
in bond. e 


Many special personal services, 
including guides, interpreters 
and stenographic facilities, 
are available to visitors from 
abroad, 
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The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: e Manu- 
facture your products in Canada... e Exchange 
manufacturing rights. . 
complete production . . 

| your goods...e Act as factory representatives... 
bates 4 e Sell Canadian products to U. S. buyers... or 
i * **e Render professional services. 


. e Purchase parts to 
.e Import and distribute 
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Accounting 
CLARKSON, GORDON & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, 15 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1, Mon- 
treal, Hamilton, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 
WILTON C. EDDIS & SONS, Chartered Accountants. 
(Est. 1895), 85 Richmond St., W., Toronto 1, Ont. 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
GRIFFITHS & GRIFFITHS, Chartered Accountants, 
Royal Bank Bidg., Vancouver, B. C. Tel. Tatlow 1161. 
GUNDERSON, STOKES, PEERS, WALTON & CO., 
Chartered Accountants, 475 Howe, Vancouver, B. C. 
LAIRD, SPRAGUE & CO., Chartered Accountants, 
Curry Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegler 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK, 
Chartered Accountants. Sterling Tower Bldg., To- 
ronto, Tyshler Bidg., Chatham, Ont. 
P. S. ROSS & SONS, Chartered Accountants, Mon- 
treal 1, Que., Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Van- 
couver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener & Galt, Ontario. Rep. 


Appraisers 


THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. Pl. 5034. 


Architects 
GREEN-BLANKSTEIN-RUSSELL AND ASSO- 
CIATES, Architects, Engineers, Time Building, Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. Telephone 92288. 

McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B. C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc. 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
LEITH AND DYKE, LIMITED, 325 Howe Street, 
Vancouver, B. C. Established 1894. Customs 

Brokers and Forwarding Agents. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. Groc- 
eries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover all Canada. 
JACK FROST SALES LTD., (B 10), Saint John, N. B. 
Grocery Brokers. Importers. Maritimes coverage. 
VINCENT BROKERAGE CO., Halifax, N. S. Sales 
Coverage, Food & Allied Lines, Maritimes. 4 Branches. 
General Merchandise Distribution 
PARR & CO., H. J. (B. 694), London. Whol. dist. 
genl. hdwe., household appl., plubg. fixtures, oil htg. 
and elec., gas and liquid gas ranges. 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 
HICKMAN TYE HARDWARE CO., LTD., Victoria, 
B.C. Cover B. C. Whol. hdwe., elec. gds. Br. whse., 
Vancouver. ‘12 Trav.”’ 
FRED C. MYERS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. Wholesale 
hardware, electrical appliances. 14 Travellers. 
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SHEFrIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialities. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 15 years. Interested in any line sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hard lines. 

Industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
SHANAHANS, LTD., Vancouver. Also Calgary and 
Winnipeg. Western Canada distributors, industrial 
chemicals and raw materials. 

CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 

Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 

bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 
Investments 


RENE-T. LECLERC, INC., 240 St. James St., W., 
Montreal. Corporate financing of U. S. branch plants 
in Province of Quebec. 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. Apart- 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 

Legal 
CAMPBELL, MURRAY & CAMPBELL, Barristers & 
Solicitors, Hall Bldg., Vancouver, B. C. 
DAVISON & GODWIN, Barristers & Solicitors, 436 
Barrington St., Halifax, Nova Scotia. Tel. 3-7201. 
DILTS, BAKER, LAIDLAW & SHEPARD, Barristers, 
etc., Huron & Erie Bldg., Winnipeg, Man. Tel. 93-416. 
FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN, Barristers, etc. Excelsior Life Bldg., To- 
ronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General Pratice, Oil and Corporation Law. 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bldg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
GOWLING, MacTAVISH, WATT, OSBORNE & HEN- 
DERSON, Barristers, etc., 56 Sparks St., Ottawa, Ont. 
INCHES & HAZEN. Barristers & Solicitors. Royal 
Securities Bildg., Saint John, N. B. Tel. 3-2516. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
MONTGOMERY, McMICHAEL, COMMON, HOWARD, 
FORSYTH & KER, Barristers and Solicitors, Royal 
Bank Building, Montreal 1, Que. 

PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 
Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 
Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta. Plumbing & 

Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO., LTD., Van- 
couver, B. C. Want exclusive building supply lines. 


Machinery, Metal Products, 

Farm Equipment 
COUTTS MACH. CO., LTD., Edmonton, Alta. Mfrs. 
sawmills, truck grain loaders. Distributors farm and 
industrial machinery. Seek tractor. 
CROSSMAN MACHINERY CO. LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Dists. of Mech., Elec. & Trans. Equip. (Est. 1911.) 
HEAPS ENGINEERING (1940) LIMITED, New 
Westminster, B. C. Designers & Mfrs. Sawmill 
Equipment; gangsaws, planers, portable sawmills, 
Heaps edgers, movable or stationary for all types of 
operations. 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, welded 
plate work, general engineering. 
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WESTMINSTER IRON WORKS CO. LTD., New West- 
minster, B. C. Est. 1874. Exch. Mfg. Rts. Gen. Machy. 


Manufacturers Agents (General) 
BARNEY ADLER & SONS, INC., 1260 University 
St., Montreal. Est. Canada-wide connections Jewelry 
& Giftware trades. Seek, Mfrs. only, exclusive lines 
silverware, pewterware. Original designs. 
DURO-LITE PRODUCTS OF CANADA LIMITED, 
Calgary, Alberta. Seek Canada-wide distribution, 
electrical, automotive and hardware lines. 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada. 

JOHN H. PATERSON, 1121 St. Catherine St., W., 
Montreal. Fl. cov’gs, hhold furngs. & hdwe. mfrs. only. 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto. 45 
salesmen cover drug & grocery trade all Canada. 
Services, storage, billing, collecting. 

SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N. S. Seek con- 
tacts Maritime Provinces Products for Export. 

W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 


Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 
J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion. 

Textiles, House Furnishings, Apparel 
BUCKWOLD’S LTD., Saskatoon. Importers, Dis- 
tributors, textiles, work clothing, hosiery. 








29,569 Presidents 


There are 29,569 company 
presidents reached by DUN’S 
REVIEW each month. A 
name-by-name analysis shows 
that they are the heads of 
active companies throughout 
industry and business. In ad- 
dition, within an average total 
edition of 84,666, there are 
16,785 Owners, Partners, and 
Chairmen: 2,920 Vice-Presi- 
dents: 2,479 Treasurers; 
3,313 Secretaries, etc. De- 
tailed breakdown of circula- 
tion, by titles, type and size 
of business, available. 
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IN 
ADVANCE 








Learn how truck leasing under the 
NTLS plan budgets delivery costs 
in advance. A single bill which in- 
cludes all costs except the driver’s 
salary—monthly or weekly as you 
prefer—saves executive time and 
bookkeeping expense. Wty, 










Call the phone number 
shown in the classified 
directory under this 
symbol. 
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with a 
Copy-rite Liquid Duplicator. For Copy-rite is 
as speedy as it is simple to use; smoothly trans- 
forming blank paper into 70 bright, errorless 
reproductions every minute. And in as many 
as four colors. Workers like the efficiency— 


@ Put them on an “express” basis .. . 





the ease of operation. With Copy-rite, anyone 
can get perfect results—no gadgets to fuss 
with—no adjustments to make. Everything 
has been completely factory 
pre-determined for long, eco- 
nomical trouble-free service. 


LIQUID DUPLICATORS | 


. 


Copy te 








| WOLBER DUPLICATOR & SUPPLY CO. | 
| 1980 Clybourn Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. | 
| Please [) send further literature. | 
| [] arrange a demonstration. | 
i enn | 
| I es | 
| oe ci acptsisadioten tn ceniees Zone........ oe | 
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be assured is the mark of statesman- | BUS I y E S S 1s M 0 VI N G 


ship. This quality of mind is reflected 
in the words of a minister of a foreign 
government which, before the last war, 
invited an international association de- 
voted to the furtherance of good man- 
agement to meet within its borders. 
He said, in effect: 

“Good government is long-term 
government. 

“Long-term government is based 
upon a contented citizenry. 

“In an industrial nation, a contented 
citizenry requires good management. 

“This government is therefore dis- 
posed to encourage and to support the 
dissemination of sound management 
principles and techniques through the 
medium of this international associa- 
tion.” 

In like fashion, leadership in Ameri- 
can industry is turning to the support 
of external safeguards which, over the 
long run, will unfailingly buttress and 
strengthen the position of private enter- 
prise in the United States. Again the 
chain of logic supporting these indus- 
trial policies can be stated simply: 


Public Approval and Support 


Private enterprise requires, for its 
long-term security, the unfailing ap- 
proval and support of the public. 

Unfailing approval and support of 
the public can be maintained only 
through steady advance in the quality 
of industrial services. 

Advance in the quality of industrial 
services can result only from the per- 
sistent application by industry of in- 
trinsically new scientific and technical 
knowledge and skill, conceived within 
the framework of a free society. 

Intrinsically new knowledge and skill 
are the primary output of institutions 
engaged in pure research, in applied 
science, in engineering, and in techni- 
cal education and training, continuing 
in the American tradition. 

Therefore, long-term support of such 
institutions is a direct investment in 
long-term security for company and for 
stockholder. 

Opportunities for exercise of such in- 
dustrial statesmanship are not lacking. 
Indeed, the stability and independence 
of the privately endowed institutions 
may be dependent upon industrial sup- 
port. It will soon be true that indi- 
viduals will be unable to make large 
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TO BRITISH COLUMBIA 





BC is bike 


Pennsylvania 


al, 


on ly iqger 


with 
great wealth 


Pennsylvania, its coal, 


gets from the 
ground. In B.C. (leading world 
producer of lead and zinc) 
mining is big business, 
B.C. gives you vast raw material 
resources, moderate climate, 
abundant power on Pacific tide- 
water, Canada’s richest per 
capita market. Investigate now 
the profit in 


Canada’s Pacific province. 


too. 


possibilities 


Fey SPECIFIC INFORMATION 


fine 
BC ELECTRIC 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT- VANCOUVER 





*Area: 359,279 square miles. 
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Like talking 
across your Desk! 





EXECUTONE Electronic Intercom gives 
you instant voice contact with any de- 
partment, no matter how distant. Press 
a button and talk—back comes the 
response, clear and distinct —it’s just 
like being in the same room! 

New efficiency with Executone 
Executone’s split-second voice contact 
gives you control of your entire organi- 
zation...knits all departments together 
in a compact, smooth-functioning unit. 
It saves time and steps for everybody, 
cuts costs, relieves 
switchboard con- 
gestion. Executone 
soon pays for itself 
by helping every- 





one get more work 
done faster! Un- 
conditionally guar- 
anteed. It will pay 
you to get all the 
facts—mail the 
coupon now! 


Leci/me 


COMMUNICATION & SOUND SYSTEMS 


Pe we we we es we 

















| EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. B-2 I 
{ 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1 
I Without obligation, please let me have: | 
I CO The name of my local Distributor. | 
| (1 Complete descriptive literature. I 
ont EO a A : 
p FIRM | 
| ADDRESS............ CITY I | 


t 
I 
I 
| 
} 
I 
| 
| 
| 
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donations as they have in the past to 
these institutions, and the latter must 
then turn to the only remaining sources 
of great wealth—the corporations. Un- 
less the corporations recognize their op- 
portunity and responsibility in this field, 
they may well suffer from the federal- 
ization of our privately endowed insti- 
tutions, with its inevitable impact upon 
the free-enterprise system. Fortunately, 
such needs are not being overlooked. 

Recently, important sums have been 
authorized by corporate boards for the 
pursuance of pure research projects to 
be undertaken by independent institu- 
tions. Other large expenditures have 
been approved for technical investiga- 
tions in specific areas which are to be 
actively fostered by trade associations, 
technical bodies, and other industrially- 
minded organizations. Finally, fresh 
momentum is being given to the mak- 
ing of corporate grants of unrestricted 
funds to privately endowed technical 
schools for the acceleration of educa- 
tional and research activities. 

It seems clear that industry will not 
again risk the hazards described in the 
last depression by C. F. Kettering when 
he said, “The trouble with us is not 
overproduction of goods, but under- 
production of new ideas.” 





DEPRECIATION 


(Continued from page 19) 


come, but some effected them before 
having computed it. 

The accounting profession did not 
condone the conduct of the recalci- 
trants. Their financial statements pub- 
licize the fact that their depreciation 
and, where applicable, other deductions 
are greater than those allowed under 


| conventional principles of accounting, 


and that their reported incomes are 
therefore less than they would be 
otherwise. 

It is significant that the behavior of 
this minority was not motivated at this 
time by tax economy. It was well aware 
of the fact that the taxing authorities 
would not allow this extra deduction. 
It was actuated instead by a sincere 
desire to correct underpricing and un- 
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“Ive Discovered a 
Low-Cost Steel Building 










5*ways!” : 
reel ef 
=~ WN SN z 









* 1. Standardized, Yet Extremely 
Flexible to Meet Your Requirements! 
2. Heavy Construction... Meets Local 
Building Codes! 3. Permanent, Yet 
Easily Erected! 4. Multiple Widths—Any 


Length! 5. Ready for Delivery NOW! 








For additional, quickly-erected storage 
and production space . . . STEELCRAFT 
Standardized Structural Parts and Sec- 
tions! Add to existing buildings, combine 
with architecturally designed structures, 
use as separate, complete building units! 
Choice of wall and roof panels... 
optional construction features . . . for 
adaptability to any type of 
occupancy ! 

Write today—or Have Your 
Architect, Engineer, or Contrac- 
tor Consult us for Complete In- 
formation . . . No Obligation 

Write Dept. 9140 


STEELCRAFT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


@ Rossmoyne, Ohio (in Greater Cincinnati) 


DEPENDABLE HEATING 


aus ot 





























A bonus of free work each day because your 
Hansen Tacker gets as much more work done! 
Drives T-head tacks or staples firmly, accu- 
rately—fast as you can grip the handle. Hold 
the tacker in one hand, your work in the other. 


The ideal tool for assembly, crating, tagging, 
or other fastening jobs. Holds scores of tacks 


at one loading. One trial ASK FOR FOLDER. 


will convince you. 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


‘HANSEN; S019 RAVENSWOOD AVE 
7 CHICAGO 40. ILL 
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dercosting, and overstating profits, in 
: i : | 
addition to the predicament of having | 


insufhcient funds to reacquire depre- 
ciated assets. Its hope is that it will 
ultimately be accorded tax relief on 
this account. 

One wonders whether management’s 
current protests against the orthodoxy 
of the accounting profession in its atti- 
tude toward cost depreciation is not a 
misdirected attack against the spiraling 
inflation in which we are all enmeshed. 


Accountancy cannot undothe economic | 


disruption engendered by inflation. It 
can take cognizance in several ways of 
the undervaluated dollars in its pub- 


licized reports on such items as inven- | 
tery and the present critical problem 


of cost depreciation. But its endorse- 
ment of value depreciation in itself will 
help little to restore or encourage the 
return of economic normalcy. 


Where Past Figures Distort 


There are three major accounts where 
past figures effect a distortion in a cur- 
rent profit and loss statement. These 
are inventories, fixed assets, and de- 
ferred charges such as term insurance 
premiums and long-term rentals. De- 
ferred charges do not loom large in 
most financial statements and there- 
fore could not give rise to much cur- 
rent illusory profits. 

To the extent that inventories play 
a part in operations, the misstatement 
in income is remedied by those who 
have elected the Lifo method of in- 
ventorying (last-in, first-out) and aban- 
doned Fifo (first-in, first-out). This 
enables the matching not of prior but 
of current inventory costs with current 
revenues. 

Some thinkers would like to apply 
the Lifo principle to fixed depreciable 
assets. Unfortunately the same tech- 
aique cannot be applied. They advocate 
a depreciation deduction on fixed assets 
to be acquired in the future at advanced 
prices, whereas Lifo inventorying is 
predicated on the expensing of already 
acquired goods at the latest and not the 
earliest prices for profit and loss pur- 
poses. Some have whimsically named 
this Lifo application to depreciation the 
Nifo or next-in, first-out method. 

Arbitrary write-ups of assets and de- 
preciation are not novel. Time cannot 
have dimmed management’s memory 
of this fact. The accounting profession 
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The New 


Selector Auto-typist 


Here is a new miracle of speed and 
efficiency never before attained in a 
pneumatic machine of this type. And 
back of it are 40 years of experience 
in pneumatic machine operation. 

On this particular machine there is a 
perforated record roll—similar to the 
record roll on a player piano. This 
roll is large enough to accommodate 
from five to twenty different letters. 
While the operator types the name, 
address and salutation, the machine 


World’s Oldest 
and Largest Builders of 


PNEUMATIC TYPING EQUIPMENT 


now Present... 






automatically “selects” the letter to 
be written—and then types it with 
absolute accuracy and twice as fast 
as a skilled typist could do the work 
manually. 

The use of the machine for regular 
typing is not impaired by the Auto- 
typist mechanism which is entirely 
enclosed in the modern functional 
desk as illustrated above. 

We will gladly send full particulars 
upon request. 





The usto-typist 


614 N. Carpenter Street, Dept. 42 


Chicago 22, Illinois 









Without cost or obligation, 





MAIL FOR LITERATURE 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
614 N. Carpenter St., Dept. 42, Chicago 22, Til. 


please send information about the new Selector Auto-typist. 
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ADDRESS. 























CIFY. 
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in Oxford 
PENDAFLEX™ 


hanging folders 
For faster, easier, more efficient filing at 
a lower cost—try Pendaflex. 

No new cabinets needed — simple frame 
fits in file drawers! Filing changes from 
laborious research to instant reference! 





Drop us a card and we'll send name of 
nearest dealer, *Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


FILING SUPPLY ¢o., ine. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





for over 30 years 






2352 Ibs. load on 
42 sq. ft. of shelf area 





WAVAVAVAY, 





No tools are needed for quick assembly of 
this rigid all purpose shelving. Made of 
clear ponderosa pine with factory attached, 
patented, rust proof locking brackets. Will 
not sway. Holds more thanaton. 42 square 
feet of shelf area. 12 inch clearance be- 
tween shelves means 42 cubic feet of stor- 
age space. Money back guarantee. Write 
today for complete details and prices. No 
obligation. 





Serving business 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, II! 











29,569 PRESIDENTS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 29,569 PRESI- 
DENTS AND 47,968 OTHER EXECUTIVES. 











U.S.A.’s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE | 
WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A “T” | 


SOUTH AFRICA CALLING 


March number). 


To locate South African outlets which want to 
distribute your products, use the “South Africa 
Calling” section in “Dun’s Review” every second 
month (January, page 53; next section in the 











Made from your negative or photo.“ 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price 


NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
24-HOUR SERVICE ON REQUEST 
8x10's: $7.99 per 100; $55 per 1000 


4x8's: $29.50 per 1000; Postcards $23 per 1000 
Mounted Enlargements (30x40) : $3.85 
(No Negative Charge on 2 or More) 
Made under supervision of famous sames J Kriegsmann 

ANY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, ‘5 


4 @Copydfer 





Plaza 7.0233 £ 

165 West 46th St. 2 
otoqraphers New York 19, N.Y. 

“WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE" 
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‘8 e J 
SHIPPERS pore sav- 
ings of $600 a year with Marsh 
Stencil Machines, Brushes, Inks! 
Electric and Hand Operated 
machines cut 2”, 4”, 1” letters. 
For sample stencil, Shippers’ 
Handbook, prices, pin this to 
business letterhead with your 
name, 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
62 Marsh Bldg. + Belleville Ml, U.S. A. 
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countenanced the write-up of assets and 
depreciation in the inflationary period 
of the 1920’s and their write-downs with 
equal agility and discredit in the de- 
pression years in the 1930’s. Fixed as- 
sets were written up in Austria between 
1922 and 1924, in Germany in 1924, in 
France in 1945, and in Italy in 1946, 
with no better success in correcting the 
evils of monetary inflation. 

Value depreciation is not a new con- 
cept. It is the accepted procedure for 
rating in public utilities and for valua- 
tion in insurance and in real estate. 
Some thinkers have been advocating 
it to resolve the present problem of 
the high cost of depreciable plant and 


equipment. 


Should Not Be Cost Price 


It is argued by them that the total 
charges over the service life of a depre- 
ciable asset should represent the cost 
of the asset not in original dollars but 
in dollars of equivalent purchasing 
power. It would be impractical al- 
though theoretically sound to make ad- 
justments each year for variances in 
the price )eve)s of replacements and 
betterments. Instead they would make 
periodic adjustments to the service 
values of such assets where the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar dropped 
perceptibly over the years. 

They urge a corrective for the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar apart from 
the question of the propriety of depre- 
ciation rates. A distinction is made be- 
tween these two problems. They do 
envisage balance sheet write-ups of as- 
sets in inflated dollars, but do not insist 
upon such practise. 

They seek to achieve their immediate 
objective by having gross plant accounts 
and accumulated depreciation reserves 
written up by the same price index 
factor, while depreciation rates remain 
unchanged. In the alternative the sug- 
gestion is made that annual surcharges 
over and above depreciation be effected, 
with the latter going into depreciation 
reserves and the former into capital 
surplus without adjustments of plant 
accounts. 

In the light of the degree of our na- 
tional current inflation they propose a 


| currently conservative one-shot increase 


i 


of 50 per cent in depreciation charges. 
This is to correct the costing and pric- 
ing of goods and the reporting of in- 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET ° 


New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1948 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated City Bank Farmers Trust Company 














ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. $1,532,119,431 
United States Government Obligations. ...... 1,656,863 ,022 
(Direct or Fully Guaranteed) 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies........ 20,800,544 
State and Municipal Securities............ 223,270,860 
Other Securities. . eRe cee ade sce awa 80,736,635 
Loans and Diedonunin: : 1,422,290,652 
Real Estate Loans and Siccarition. 2,693,232 
Customers’ Liability for Ricubie.. 22,194,546 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 7,500,000 
Ownership of Internationa) Banking Corpora- 
tion. SPA ear AY 2 eee alan eee Ng eT gE 7,000,000 
Bank Prensiees. . 27,686,865 
Other Assets. ....... 1,581,831 
, en $5,004,737,618 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. . eee $4,643 ,112,364 
Liability on eee a te a ‘Bills. - $34,594,396 
Less: Own eshneentel in Port- 
folio... 8,562,589 26,031,807 
Items in Transit with Sianhen.. ‘gtonaend 12,647,857 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. . . 5,925,327 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued Expenses, etc. 21,006,274 
PONOMIED PA acess ort 08 os Gh ye 4,650,000 
Capital...... i ree ee 
Surplussc<. .. siaes de ele 172,500,000 
Undivided Profits. . 41,363,989 291,363,989 


$5, 004, 737, 618 


| RE ere 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of December 23, 1948. 
$272,043,209 of United States Government Obligations and $643,355 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $199,885,739 of Public and Trust Deposits 

and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


(dn Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 


| 
| 











DIRECTORS 
WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 


Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 

CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 

A. P. GIANNINI 
Founder-Chairman, Bank 
of America National Trust 
and Savings Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 

JAMES R. HOBBINS 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 


AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


OFFERS INDUSTRY ROOM FOR 


* PROFITABLE PEACETIME 
PRODUCTION 


* MAXIMUM WARTIME 
PROTECTION 


Industry’s pre-war trend towards 
decentralization has now gained 
increased importance, due to the 
necessity of safguarding Amer- 
ica’s future through the protec- 
tion of its industrial machinery. 
In Mississippi industry finds all 
the economic advantages which 
make dispersion desirable as a 
peacetime plan, plus the security 
of strategic plant sites away from 
congested industrial areas. Two 
of Mississippi’s major assets are 
vital factors in the evaluation of 
plant locations: 


© Access to the world’s largest 
fuel and energy reserves. 


© A reservoir of intelligent rural 
labor, willing and able to work. 


For specific information concern- 
ing your requirements write: 


MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 


& INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


New Capitol Building—Jackson, Mississippi 














| our national destiny. 


come, even if the Federal Government 
does not grant tax deductions for them. 

These proponents agree with the 
present attitude of the accounting pro- 
fession that depreciation is really an 
operating expense, but differ with it 


| gravely when they advocate value rather 


than cost depreciation. A chief sponsor 
of this school of purchasing power 
depreciation is George Terborgh, the 
author of Depreciation Policy and the 








Post-War Price Level, published by | 
Machinery and Allied Products Insti- | 


tute, 1947. 

The serious defect with this value 
depreciation solution is that the aggre- 
gate dollar amount deducted over the 
useful life of an asset may be more or 
less than the original investment therein 
depending on whether it was acquired 
in a deflated or inflated year. 


A National Problem 


The new depreciation problem is not 
the exclusive concern of management. 
It is high time that the public and the 
Government became conscious of the 
fact that it goes to the very core of our 
economic life and is a determinant of 
We are in the 
throes of an ominous inflationary spiral 


between demand for and production 


of goods. 

Output is still lagging behind de- 
mand. The latter has been stimulated 
by increased currency, extended bank 
and installment credit, lower withhold- 
ing taxes, increased wages, Government 





| spending, growing exports, renewed de- | 
fense costs, and even by management’s | 


| own accelerated purchases of plant and | 
Production on the other | 


equipment. 


hand has about reached maximum ca- | 
pacity with available facilities and | 


materials. 
One way of defeating inflation is to 


| produce enough goods to satisfy the 
| demand. We need increased efficiency 


and improved technology. These can 
be achieved by a more liberal Federal 
depreciation policy so that the taxpayer 
can more realistically amortize his as- 
sets over their useful lives, and so that 


| the manufacturer will be encouraged to 
| replace his worn-out and obsolete equip- 


ment with more efficient tools and ma- 
chines though prices be inflated. 
This proposed liberal Federal depre- 


| ciation program should also embrace a 
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"CARTWRIGHT - THERE MUST 
BE A MORE EFFICIENT 
WAY OF COMMUNICATION /” 





* 
were > 
Present day business require- 
ments make it imperative that you 
talk instantly... give orders... get 
action and results with FLEXIFONE 


Intercom! 
You don't have to wait for ay 
operators ... or waste valu- 


able time with dials or buzzers. All 
you have to do is point your finger 
and talk with FLEXIFONE. 
Modern, functionally designed 
units to meet every requirement. Two 
station systems as low as $39.95. 


— OPERADIO 
VIED OLA Aa 
el 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 







Nex. 


the Mew #1 


exifOnt 


FREE Pin to Your Letterhead 





OPERADIO MFG, CO. 
Dept. DR-29, St. Charles, Ill, 
Please send me-free literature as checked: 

(D FLEXIFONE Intercom Systems. 


(0 Central Sound Control Systems. 
(J Make appointment to discuss our needs. 


Name 





Address. 





City. State. 





* Even if you already have on intercom system, it would be 
odvisable to know the advantages of the new FLEXIFONE 
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This can be a bigger year for your 
business. Not by expanding your facili- 
ties, not by increasing your working capital, but by apply- 
ing simplified systems of administrative control 
systems are based on—and backed by—Remington Rand's 
long experience in developing cost-cutting procedures 
for thousands of organizations. 


Thanks to simplified systems, one manufacturer now: 


1 Prevents production bottlenecks through accurate, 
long range control of parts and materials. 


2 Saves thousands of hours of set-up time per year 
through more efficient machine loading and scheduling. 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc, 


FREE FOLDER tells 16 ways you can boost production 
and save money with a simplified system that effectively 
coordinates all factory departments. Ask for KD-367. 
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MAGNIFY RESULTS... 
WITH SIMPLIFIED 
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SYSTEMS 


3 Reduces paperwork in requisitioning, purchasing and 
receiving, thereby cutting clerical costs. 

Production is only one of the places where you can profit 
by switching to simplified systems. Ask also about Sales... 
Inventory .. . Accounting . . . Personnel . . . Purchas- 
ing .. . Cost Analysis. Phone our nearest 
office or write Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
+ 


Mt 


Everything you need to simplify and save. 

Visible Systems for Administrative Control ... 

Filing Systems and Supplies . . . Loose Leaf 

Systems . .. Certified Fire Protection for Vital 
Records at Point of Use. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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Pave Y 
front with ROL - DEX 


Set work standards, fix respon- 
sibility, measure results. Increase 
accuracy and speed by rolling 
active records to a seated 
operator. Eliminate tiring non- 
productive lifting, stooping, 


walking, standing. 
ROL-DEX cross-file 






| Easy Rolling 
Ball Bearings + 


USE YOUR PRESENT FOLDERS 
or CARDS. No form too large or 
small. Hundreds of firms of 
every size have cut active 
record-keeping costs with 


Rol-Dex, 





traordinary or special obsolescence. Al- 
though current depreciation rates are 
intended to provide for normal obso- 
lescence, they do not contemplate or 
include its extraordinary variety. It 


occurs where property is affected by | 


revolutionary inventions, abnormal 
growth or development, radical eco- 


nomic changes, or other factors which | 


may force the retirement or other dis- 


P position of property at a future date 


prior to the end of its normal useful life. 


Obsolescence Deductions 


Deductions for extraordinary obso- 
lescence in addition to depreciation may 
be taken tax-wise for the period com- 
mencing when such obsolescence be- 
comes apparent and ending when it 
It is allowed, how- 
ever, only when the depreciation rate 
is predicated on the longest and not the 
average estimated useful life of the as- 
set or group of assets. 

The acquisition of up-to-date plant 
and equipment must be accelerated to 
defeat inflation at home. It must also 
be done to rehabilitate more rapidly 
the decimated populations of the war- 
ridden foreign lands. This entails 
equipping them with new plant and 
machinery from our own factories 
which constitute the most efficient ma- 
chinery ever produced by man. 

Once these countries abroad are re- 
vived mechanically they can dominate 
the world markets because of this su- 
perior equipmeni, and cheaper labor 
and raw material costs. Management 
in the United States by contrast will 
still be handicapped by comparatively 
obsolete plant and equipment, despite 


becomes obsolete. 





Secret Rebates and 
Premiums 


Codes of Arbitration 
Credit Information 


Basing-Point Price 
System 


Standardization 


Prohibited Methods 
of Sales Promotion 


Less-Than-Cost Sell- 
ing 


Cartels 
Webb Act Associa- 


tions 


Trade Practice 
Agreements 


Trade Association 
Operations 


Business Agreements 


free examination. 





ANTI-TRUST CAMPAIGN OF 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
IS NOW IN FULL SWING 


Colonel Toulmin’s book, Trade 
Agreements and the Anti-Trust 
Laws, tells you what CAN and 
CANNOT be done. 
how to keep out of trouble and 
gives you the answers to many 
business problems, such as: 


It tells you 


Fair Play Regula- 
tions 

Trade Practice Sub- 
mittals 

International Com- 
bines 

Patent Pools and 
Cross-Licenses 

Price Discrimination 

Specific Commercial 
Conditions 

State Anti-Price Dis- 
crimination Laws 

Objectional Adver- 
tising 

False Threats of Liti- 
gation 

Commercial Bribery 


Resale Price Main- 
tenance 


Two Volumes—$15.00—Sent for 15 days’ 


THE W. H. ANDERSON COMPANY 


DEPT. D-2, BOX 1576, CINCINNATI 




















What tribute could be more thrilling 
than a lifelike bust in solid 


bronze of 
the founder, 
President or 
esteemed 
member 
of your 
organization? 
(And, it costs 
less than you think!) 













WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
Complete Catalog of 
Bronze Tablets also available. 






































THE AUTOMATIC FIREMEN 











The FIRE calls the firemen —An automatic 
FIRE ALARM is a feature of the GLOBE 
Sprinkler System. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the FIRE. — 
Safeguard your property with this device. 
Why depend on a passerby for a midnight 
FIRE alarm? 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia - Offices in nearly all princigal cities 
= ; 






Write for 
Descriptive 
Folder 


ROL - DEX 


Div. of Watson Mfg. Co., Inc. , 
Jamestown 7, New York 





























Qn “He claims he lies awake at night thinking about 
company problems!” 








AT. NO. 1984485 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
Head Office, Montreal 


SYDNEY G. DOBSON 
President 
JAMES MUIR BURNHAM L. MITCHELL 
Vice-President and General Manager Vice-President, Toronto 





Condensed Annual Statement 
as on 30th November, 1948 





ASSETS 


Cash, cheques and balances with other banks.................. $ 425,204,065.67 
Government and other public securities. ...............cseeeees 918,420,522.36 
CORTIOE WOCIIETEINE. 5c. 5. 5s. cathe Seven Sta HAR cad dn eens eee eee 136,626,725.57 
CAE NE ooo a < chase deen Cee wnd eens oseuss Eco bagewer ees 56,534,207.84 
Cet Wikies Bid Cis. a is ocak akdkiewetnsmacnneeeenaenees 600,923,527.65 
Liabilities of customers under letters of credit..............2008 65,104,477.12 
WERE ASSEES: o.<:a/o:wie.eisidlayee do via diond ier eigeacnioete aarereiere aaa ae & ene cee 19,674,260.30 


$2,222,487,786.51 








LIABILITIES 





Capital, reserve and undivided profits. ......cccccccscccccccccce $ 81,485,447.43 
Weideen Ba CHPCWIATION. «6 ho no ek ied hh Se eee cage oe eae 4,320,934.27 
DOR GRIGE sc 65 c0cccsks Gasca iacubyen wert iad oeeeewenaeeeaaas 2,067,488,996.81 
Letters of credit autateiiding. .... ..5024. +5 0+: eaboemeeeneenes 65,104,477.12 
Other habwsties....... ws ceieet Ge caicawidia sacle cv scan eae ee our 4,087 ,930.88 

$2,222,487,786.51 











Over 640 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland—62 Branches Abroad, including: 


LONDON, NEW YORK, HAVANA, BUENOS AIRES, RIO DE JANEIRO, SAO PAULO, MONTEVIDEO, LIMA, 
BOGOTA, CARACAS, BELIZE, NASSAU, also in PUERTO RICO, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, HAITI, BARBADOS, 
DOMINICA, JAMAICA, ST. KITTS, TRINIDAD, MONTSERRAT, ANTIGUA, GRENADA, BRITISH GUIANA. 


Auxiliary in France 
THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA (FRANCE) 
Paris 





NORMAN G. HART 
EDWARD C. HOLAHAN 
Agents 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
68 William Street 
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The Brass Monkey Melted... 


but my papers stayed cool 
and I stayed calm... 
and collected! 


“That little melted monkey opened my eyes 
He fire can start and how hot it 
can get 


w fast an office 
realize the importance of my 
and my safe. Imagine what 
it would be ke to try and do busi 
ness without accounts receivable, 
tax records, deeds and contracts 
and inventory records, needed to collect 
Think it over what would you do? 


It made me 


fire insurance 
Thank heavens, | traded in my old, 
walled model for a modern 


label safe it kept me in business! 


obsolete he 


Mosler ‘A 


f out of 10 firms never reopen after losing then 
records by fire. That’s why you can't affor 
than the best safe you can buy. For 
irs, the world’s finest safes and vaults have 
been Mosler. Ask your own banker 
Mosler is the builder of the famous U.S 
old storage vault doors at Fort Knox, Ky 
i Mosler safe to suit your needs exactly ind every 
ife is dependable. All carry the of the Underwriters 
Inc. Yet they cost less than you'd expect 


inv les 


label 
tboratorie 





iB 

The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. R ; 

320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 1’ 

Oo Please send me: (1) The new free booklet 1 

G “What You Should Know About Safes.” } 

. © The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 4 

Established 1848 2 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. Name..... ekeveamamaiunene 1saccous : 
Factor Hamilton, O Business ‘ 
Largest Builders of Safes and ee a ; 
Vaults in the World Ds Wee ccesesee ceases State... ccccsee ‘ 

1 
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the accelerated acquisitions since 1946, 
which it will not be financially able to 
replace with the same efficient mech- 
anism because of the lack of available 
funds or the amount of the abandon- 
ment loss, not to speak of more expen- 
sive labor and materials. 

We must be economically wary and 
vigilant. Extraordinary obsolescence 
has been a contributing factor in the 
wars of modern times. The Indus- 
trial Revolution in England in the 
eighteenth century made that country 
the machine shop of the world. The 
Civil War marks the great economic 
era in our own nation. We both pro- 
ceeded to industrialize Germany after 
her geographic and political unification 
in 1871 following the Franco-Prussian 
War as part of an innocent program of 
business expansion which was accom- 
plished so rapidly that her economic 
challenge played its part in causing the 
First World War in 1914. 


National Industrial Rivalries 


Within 25 years the Second World 
War broke out with national industrial 
rivalries providing once again a major 
cause for world carnage and destruc- 
England and the United States 
had restored defeated Germany to her 


tion. 


former industrial rank. All three coun- 
tries helped industrialize Japan and 
Russia, particularly after their war in 
1005, with the consequence that by 1939 
all these countries were vying with one 
another for supremacy in world trade 
and markets. 

Economically, we have won the 
Second World War. All our competi- 
tors are suffering from various degrees 
of economic decadence or ruin. Mor- 
ality and humanitarianism dictate that 
we aid them and revive their economic 
lives. That we must do. Yet the proc- 
ess means our own undoing unless we 
exercise proper economic foresight. 

The plants and equipment that we 
sell or give them will be more produc- 
tive and efficient than our own com- 
peting operating organizations. We 
will be exporting the most efficient and 
productive machines that our factories 
can turn out. We, on the other hand, 
will compete encumbered with higher 
material and labor costs and with less 
efficient and more obsolete machinery, 
except for the replacements since 1946, 
until we have at least depreciated much 


1949 


of our own plant and equipment in- 
vestment and until our companies have 
the available supplementary funds from 
retained earnings, depreciation allow- 
ances, and public money with which to 
acquire this more efficient mechanism. 

In a sense our competitors will start 
economically where we left off. They 
can be reindustrialized in one or more 
years. We cannot revitalize our tech- 
nological organization as rapidly under 
our present national tax and financial 
structure. We must not allow our mag- 
nanimity to boomerang with economic 
vengeance. 


Proposed Depreciation Policy 


Having diagnosed our national de- 
preciation disease, we now betake our- 
selves to its therapeutics with no intent 
to prescribe an economic panacea, but 
only a palliative. 

It is proposed as a national policy, 
because of our domestic and impending 
international depreciation and obsoles- 
cence predicaments, that conducive 
legislation be enacted to allow taxpayers 
the election of a conditional tax deduc- 
tion for funds set aside for plant and 
equipment betterments and expansion 
to replace those worn-out and obsolete. 
Its purpose is to defeat inflation at home 
and to preserve a competitive position 
for ourselves in international trade. 

Its justification in principle lies in 
Section 112(f) of the Internal Revenue 
Code which provides for tax deductible 
losses when property is involuntarily 
destroyed by fire or storm. By the 
same token, property confiscated by 
economic forces beyond the control of 
the individual taxpayer such as ad- 
vanced current replacement price levels 
should give rise to tax deductions. It 
is conceived as a conditional emergency 
depreciation surcharge rate up to a sug- 


gested maximum of 3 per cent in addi- | 


tion to the depreciation rate based on 
cost. 

These depreciation surcharges are ex- 
pected to be invested in especially issued 
1, per cent interest bearing non-nego- 
tiable Government bonds so that they 
will not be dissipated in the distribution 
of dividends or in the performance of 
business operations. Besides, they are 
intended to be readily available on de- 
mand for the acquisition of prescribed 
new assets. 

Incidentally, the Government will 
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when the men you want to sell 


reach for SWEET’S 


they 
mean 


business 





Most industrial sales start with buyers looking for 
information on available products. So the easier you 
make it for your prospects to get the information they 
want on your products, when they want it, the better 
the chance of having one of your salesmen called in. 

You can make sure your worth-while prospects will 
get the information they want by retaining Sweet’s Cata- 
log Service. Here’s what it does for you: (1) distributes 
your catalog to the hand-picked organizations and indi- 
viduals who represent the bulk of buying power in your 
market, (2) keeps your catalog constantly at their finger- 
tips so they can refer to it at the time they are ready 
to buy, (3) acts as consultant in designing the right 
kind of catalog. 

The cost to you for this service is surprisingly low. 
Catalog preparation, printing, filing and distribution 
averages less than 2¢ per page. 

Wouldn’t you like to have a Sweet’s man show you 
how this service fits your particular needs? 


Qweeis 


CATALOG 


. £8 Vv 3 


Puts your catalog into the buyer’s hands when he’s ready to buy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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CHECK YOUR 
PERSONNEL 
FORMS HERE! 











Which forms are necessary in your 
company—and are they adequate for 
the purpose? 

This SOURCE BOOK OF PER- 
SONNEL FORMS provides an efficient 
medium of comparison to help you judge 
your forms. You can see whether your 
forms are outmoded or even have illegal 
material (under the Taft-Hartley law). 

Maybe your company is using five forms 
where one would do. Or possibly you Jack 
sufficient forms to maintain an efficient 
personnel department. 

You needn’t wonder what you should 
include in your forms. This book will 
show you clearly. It will tell you, too, 
when printed forms are necessary and 
when mimeographed ones will do. 

The book shows samples of 170 forms 
conveniently arranged under 33 subjects, 
including absentee records, accident, appli- 
cations, re quisitions, identifications, merit- 
rating, physical examinations, transfers, 
vacation cards, warning notices, etc. 

176 pages—loose leaf 8Y% x 11 inches 

7-50. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
WORK KIT—a book of ideas to get 
more efficient operation from your em- 
ployees. Tells how new personnel prac- 
tices can raise production records. Nineteen 
new ways to meet problems and to boost 
the morale »f your workers. 84 pages, 
84 x 11 inches $2.50. 








| ae 
| SST | 


| National Foremen’s Institute, Inc. | 
Deep River, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $........... . 7 Bill me 

| beeeeo copies of Source Book of Personne! Forms at $7.50 | 
Pannen ya copies of Industrial Relations Kit at $2.50 
OND. sip son Wd.0 0 0 0c ROT NS Se bSN RS SRbS Ves Naess euses 
COMPANY... vecccccrcccscccvcccsccccccccsesccccsces | 
Adress... cc ccccccccccccevccccccccccsccccccccecece 
City. ..cccccccccccccccccsccccess State.....ccccceses 


need t payment is included with order, postage will 
be 
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thus have a source of money at low 
interest rates to implement its defense 
policy at home and its humanitarian 
program abroad without the bonds be- 
ing sufficiently attractive solely as a per- 
manent investment. They should be 
callable and replaceable so that the Gov- 
ernment might increase their interest- 
bearing rates to the end that they will 
militate against inflation by encourag- 
ing the simultaneous increase in inter- 
est charges on commercial bank loans 
to industry at large. 


Permanent Deductions if .... 


These deductions are contemplated to 
become permanent if they are matched 
annually by at least an equal amount 
of earned surplus derived from all 
operations including depreciation after 
taxes (before taking the special tax de- 
duction) for the acquisition of plant and 
equipment, provided they are acquired 
within a period of three years. If this 
special funded reserve in Government 
bonds is not expended within this time, 
the conditional tax deduction shall be 
disallowed and the taxpayer’s liability 
will be restored to what it would have 
been if the corporation had not elected 
the temporary deduction with no other 
adjustment in reportable income. 

In the usual accrual-basis taxpayer, 
these sums are to be treated as deduc- 
tions when accrued and not when spent 
unless both occur in the same year. 
The proposed Government assistance 
through tax allowances shall be applic- 
able exclusively to plant and equipment 
where the problems of price levels and 
productivity have become most critical 
for both taxpayers and the nation. 

If the accrued or actual investments 
in new plant and equipment, depend- 
ing on whether the taxpayer is on the 
accrual or cash basis, do not equal the 
aggregate of both the retained surplus 
and the special funds for the preceding 
overlapping three-year periods, these 
capital expenditures shall be prorated 
in accordance with the comparative 
amounts of the special funds with the 
expenditures first being applied to 
earned surplus. 

At no time have bona-fide accumu- 
lations of earnings for the acquisition 
of plant and equipment rendered cor- 
porations vulnerable to the penalty sur- 
tax for the unreasonable accumulations 
of earnings under Section 102, Internal 
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what the corporate director may 
and may not, should and 
should not do within the 
corporate set up.... 


WHAT EVERY CORPORATION 
DIRECTOR SHOULD KNOW 
a handbook for the corporate executive 
by 
PERCIVAL E. JACKSON 


member of the New York Bar 





cloth bound, $3.50 a copy, from 


| THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


| 313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


~ — | 
| ' , CHECK shipping room sav- 


ings possible with Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Electric 
and Hand Operated machines cut 
VY", 34", 1” letters. For sample 
stencil, Shippers’ Handbook, 
prices, pin this to business letter- 
head with your name. 

MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
62 Marsh Bldg. - Belloville Ill,U.S.A. 
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Revenue Code. 
tion of the tax-free plant and equip- | 
ment funded credit is not satisfied by 
the actual acquisition of these assets 
within the prescribed three years, the 
taxpayer will not be in status quo ante. 


Must Be a Legitimate Intent 


To commence with, the corporation | 


will be deprived of the tax deduction. 
With respect to its vulnerability under 
Section 102, Internal Revenue Code, its 
position might be worsened because it 
will have retained earnings that it 
would have presumably distributed as 
dividends had it not contemplated plant 
and equipment betterments and expan- 
sion, and because it will have restored 
earnings after taxes from the liquidated 
Government bonds which will add to 
its undistributed earned surplus. 

However, if originally there was a 
bona-fide intent to acquire such prop- 
erties as evidenced, for example, by 
filed plans and specifications, contrac- 
tual commitments, and the like in ad- 
dition to the conditionally retained 
earnings and the purchased special 
Government bonds for new plant and 
equipment, but it abandons this pro- 
gram because of unforeseen events the 
Section 102, Internal Revenue Code, lia- 
bility will not accrue. The precarious- 
ness of this aspect of the tax problem 
should discourage taxpayers of availing 
themselves of the proposed conducive 
legislation unless they legitimately in- 
tend to acquire plant and equipment 
betterments and expansion. 

Certainly if the proposed new plant 
and equipment tax-deductible condi- 
tion is fulfilled, the possible impact of 
Section 102, Internal Revenue Code, is 
eliminated at least to the extent that 
earned surplus and the specially funded 
reserve are invested for this purpose. 

Where the actual investments in the 
new depreciable plant and equipment 
have been incurred or paid, net oper- 
ating loss carry-backs and carry-overs to 
the possible previous two and succeed- 
ing two years shall take cognizance of 
the reduced taxes accrued or paid be- 
cause of the use of the proceeds of the 
liquidated special Government bonds. 

On the other hand, if the tax deduc- 
tion for the new plant and equipment 
fund is still temporary because of the 
failure to incur or make the investment 
within the prescribed three-year period, 
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Embezzlements 
point toward a new high 
this year 


The rising trend in spectacular embezzlements con- 
tinued during 1948. Some exceeded half a million dollars! 


Concealment for many years featured several 
of these large shortages. And the record shows that 
in almost any organization it is surprisingly easy to 
hide such defaults. 


No employer need fear long-hidden shortages 
if he has the protection of our modern DISCOVERY 
BOND. This bond reimburses for losses discovered 
while the bond is in force, regardless of when the 
bonded employee began to embezzle! 


The trend constitutes a warning to all em- 
ployers. Ask our nearest agent or your own broker to 
have our specialists review your dishonesty hazards 
NOW. And, you will find that our Loss Prevention 
Service, based on more than 60 years’ experience 
can be a powerful aid in preventing shortages. 
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The new revised 1949 edition of the Latin America Sales Index lists over 
150,000 manufacturers, wholesalers, sales agents, retailers and service com- 
panies in the 29 markets of South and Central America including Mexico, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the West Indies. 


Foreign trade executives use this publication e to build and maintain export 
and import business @ to determine financial strength of customers and 
prospects @ to compile lists for direct mail advertising campaigns @ to weigh 
market potentials @ to select sales agents, distributors, and direct outlets. 






For further information on this guide to Latin American 
markets, fill in and mail the coupon below. 
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in applying net operating loss carry 
backs and carry-overs, these conditional 
tax deductions shall be treated as not 
having been allowed. The proposed 
conducive legislation for new plant and 
equipment would then be applicable to 
the surviving special funds. 

Once the proposed legislation be- 
comes law, the accounting profession 
must perforce recognize it and reflect 
it where it applies in the financial state- 
ments of their clients.’ 





2A comparable plan for tax-free replacement reserves 
can be found in Depreciation Policy and Post-War Expan- 
sion by Lewis H. Kimmel, Washington, D. C., Brookings 
Institute 1946, 
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It means, Mr. Manufacturer, that your 
products get protection. The kind of pro- 
tection that ends costly complaints, that 
keeps your customers happy, that keeps 
your customers. 


It means that General Boxes are de- 
signed to the product . . . that they are 
actually “‘A Part of the Product.” They are 
lightweight, compact, extra strong! You 
save freight, storage space, and gain added 
protection! 


We'd like to tell you more about the 
very real benefits to you of General Boxes. 
Won't you write us today? 


f enetal BOX COMPANY 


paw KKK O engineered 


shipping containers 
GENERAL OFFICES: 534. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon, Natchez. 
ton, Dallas. 








Cc. rt} tal Box C p 
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y, Inc.: F 


Genera! 











General Box Company 
has had more than 25 
years of experience in 
manufacturing ship- 
ping containers. Further- 
more, our two modern 
Designing and Testing 
Laboratories are avail- 
able for the improved 
packing of your prod- 
uct. Booklet below 
gives complete details. 





Send for your copy. It shows 
how you too can cut costs. 








General General General Cleated / Generolift 
Wirebound Nailed Box Corrugated Corrugated All-Bound Box Pallet 
Crate Box Container 
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e Think of it! All the information, 
instructions and records necessary for 
an entire transaction... with but one 
typing. That’s what you can do when 
you own a Davidson Series 210 
Duplicaior. 

No printed forms needed. The form 
is pre-printed on the Master. Just fill in 
the variable matter using a standard 
typewriter ... put the Master on your 
Davidson 210... and feed the various 
sizes of blank paper. Use manifold, 
bond, card stock and envelopes inter- 


Davidso 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
ere located in principal cities of U. S. 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. 


DUPLICATORS e OFFICE FOLDING MACHINES e PAPER MASTERS e SUPPLIES 
A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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All with one typing... 
from one Master...in one run 





changeably without changing pressure 
adjustments. 

Every copy is an exact duplicate of 
all or any part of the original in clear, 
sharp black ink. No fuzzy, indistinct 
characters...no weak copies...no 
broken lines. 

Want to see how this modern method 
can improve your opeseiods and effect 
substantial savings? Write or wire. 
today. No obligation. 

DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1038-60 West Adams Street © Chicago 7, lilinois 


plicator 
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What could they do in your office? 


Very LITTLE, PROBABLY. 

Yet other skills, less spectacular, are vital in 
every office. One of these skills is owned by the 
Comptometer operator. 

An outstanding virtue of the Comptometer is 
its great speed. Ease of operation is another. (Add, 
subtract, multiply, divide—anybody can do it, with 
a few minutes’ instruction.) But, of course, it takes 
an experienced operator to extract the speed and 
efficiency the Comptometer is capable of yielding. 


wow. AYER 6 SON 








Soundly trained in 145 Company schools, Compt- 
ometer operators possess skill that is saving count- 
less man-hours for businesses of every kind. For 
figure work literally melts away when the remark- 
able speed and accuracy of Comptometer Adding- 
Calculating Machines are applied. Call your nearest 
Comptometer representative for details. 


ComPrTromeETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclu- 


sively by its Comptometer Division, 1722 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, III 


e Our Comptometer Peg-Board Plan, used with the Comptometer, brings 
simplicity and speed to almost all accounting tasks. Why not investigate 
this sure way to cut office overhead? Without obligation to you, of course 
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in oil fields— 


IN INDUSTRY—ON FARMS—IN FORESTS 
AND ON THE HIGHWAYS! 


@ Pumping “black gold” from the earth 
. . - rushing oil along vital pipe lines into 
storage tanks ... or providing field power 
for a hundred other jobs—those are just 
a few of the many assignments given to 
Chrysler Industrial Engines or Power Units. 
7 For dependable, economical, Chrysler-built 
power in any industrial or agricultural appli- 
One of the seven basic Chrysler Industrial cation, see your Chrysler Industrial Engine 


Engine models. Bore 3%”. Stroke 5”. 331.4 a . 
cubic inches Displacement. Engine assembly dealer,—or write for information to. . . 


equipped with truck type clutch housing, 20” 
suction type fan, hot type oil bath carburetor INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORP. 


air cleaner, carburetor with built-in velocity 


type governor, oil Slter with removable type 12200 E. JEFFERSON, DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 
cartridge, and 6-volt electrical equipment. Gen- 
erally used in powering snow shovels, industrial 
mobile units, sawmills and air compressors. 


NATIONLWIDE | 
RVICE | Og 
FACTORY - ENGINEERED | 


AND TESTED PARTS WITH 


EXPERT MAINTENA\ 
Giauas ‘oie po i INDUSTRIAL ENGINES AND POWER UNITS 


a te HORSEPOWER WITH A PEDIGREE 


MODEL INDUSTRIAL 


SIX CYLINDER 











